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GENTLEMEN OF THE British Mepicat AssocraTion,—If to 
succeed to a chair now vacated by a son of the author of the 
Essays on Taste, by a nephew of the author of the Conspectus 
Medicine Theoretic, by a brother of the historian of Europe, 
and by one who is known to all through the philosophical pre- 
cision of his professional and general writings, would be em- 
barrassing to even a man of mark, what must it be to the very 
ordinary individual who has now the honour to address 
you? And when it is added, that that individual once stood 
towards his immediate predecessor in this chair as the ad- 
miring pupil of a celebrated preceptor, you will all feel with 
him that, although by your favour he succeeds, he does not 
affect to replace, William Pulteney Alison. 

Let me, however, proceed at once to welcome you, which we 
do earnestly, on the occasion of your visit to Liverpool. It 
must be a high gratification to the profession here that you now 
come among them for the second time, remembering, as they 
do, that but few places have been thus distinguished by you; 
while there are many towns of great importance which hitherto 
you have not visited. 

Twenty years have passed since this Association, which 
began its career by a reunion of about fifty members in 
the Board-Room of the Worcester Infirmary, met in Liver- 
pool. How many of those who assembled at that meeting, 
and who fostered by their every care the infancy of an 
Association which is now vigorously flourishing among the 
institutions of the country, are at rest from their unselfish 
labours in the tomb! For us this has a true pathos; while the 
mournfulness of feeling which such a reflection inevitably en- 
genders, is soothed by seeing still among us the President of 
our Council, the founder and untiring friend of this Associa- 
tion, who, happily, continues as full of ardour for the interests 
of the profession as when, more than a quarter of a century 
since, he inaugurated your proceedings by a preliminary dis- 
course, pregnant with high-minded and practical suggestions in 
relation to the objects for which our society was founded, and 
which have proved the author’s sagacious foresight, by holding 
good to the present day. 

Gentlemen, you have assembled in a town which, to borrow 
the language of its accurate historian, “ enjoys a greater amount 
of commerce than is now, or ever was, possessed by any other 
emporium in the world”. Nevertheless, we must feel that to a 
scientific and highly educated body like yourselves, a place of 
trade, however vast and prosperous it may be, cannot hope to 
compete in attractiveness with many of those localities which 
you have visited of late. 

Oxford, the august University whose cloisters are trodden by 
the votaries of knowledge from the widely parted regions of the 
globe which look to England as their mother country; York, in 
rank the second metropolis, rich in the architectural miracles 
of the Middle Ages, and in the remains of those still more dis- 
tant times when this island was a mere dependence upon 
Imperial Rome; Edinburgh, the fuiry city, whose intellectual 


renown, matchless site, picturesqueness, and symmetry, consti- 
tute her one of the glories of our land,—have all received you 
during the last few years, and their fascinations must be fresh 
in your memory. , 

Yet, although we seem to be absorbed in material pursuits, 
there has been no indifference here to the interests of science, 
of philosophy, or of elegant literature. The Life of Petrarch, 
the Life of Poggio Bracciolini, the Life of Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
the Life of Leo the Tenth, Roscoe’s great work upon Monan- 
drous Plants, the best of the Lives of Burns, the Physiology of 
Bostock, the Lives of British Lawyers, and the well known 
translation of that most recondite work, Kant’s Critique of Pure 
Reason, have been given to the world by inhabitants of Liver- 
pool; and while it may be said that all these works continue to 
enjoy no ordinary reputation, some among them, as the Italian 
biographies by Dr. Shepherd and by Mr. Roscoe, belong to a 
high rank of literary skill. 

There is, then, no necessary antagonism between commerce 
and intellectual excellence. Antiquity, indeed, and the Middle 
Ages, inform us of the same truth. It was to commerce that 
Athens, the Corinthian capital of all intelligence, owed her 
wealth and her greatness. It was to commerce that the Repub- 
lies of Venice, of Florence, of Pisa, and of Genoa, so con- 
spicuous in the arts and sciences before their Joss of liberty, 
owed theirs. Although the treasuries of these celebrated cities 
overflowed with the riches of the East, borne to them on the 
waves of the Adriatic and the Tyrrhene Seas; although the 
brightness of the skies and the softness of the air made mere 
existence there almost a sufficient happiness ; yet their activity 
and their proficiency in every department of literature and of 
art have been the admiration of mankind. Dante, Petrarch, 
Boccaccio; Ariosto and Tasso; Raphael, Michael Angelo; 
Machiavelli, Columbus, and Galileo,—sprang from commercial 
cities, and conferred deathless fame upon the cities from which 
they sprang. 

But it is time to turn from these general remarks, which have 
been perhaps too desultory, and to glance shortly at some 
topics which have a special interest for us as professional men. 
And here let me hope to be forgiven if, from a natural desire 
that this town should stand favourably in your estimation, we 
proceed to pass rapidly in review some of those improvements 
in medicine and surgery, which we believe to have originated 
here. 

It was towards the end of the last century that Dr. Dobson, 
guided by a practical acuteness which seems to be intuitive in 
some men, was induced to deviate from the ordinary treatment 
of a formidable disease—acute hydrocephalus; and, by employ- 
ing mercury instead of the then usual remedies, he showed that 
the antiphlogistic plan is the true one; and long before the 
anatomical physicians, as they may be called, led on by Baillie, 
Cheyne, and others, he elucidated the pathology of the affection, 
and established its therapeutic requirements upon a scientific 
basis. 

To Mr. Alanson, formerly a surgeon to our Royal Infirmary, 
we are indebted for many important suggestions, made at a 
time when the science of hygiene was but little regarded, 
anywhere. His remarks upon the ventilation of hospitals, 
the use of iron bedsteads, the necessity of frequent white- 
washing, and the establishment of sanatoria, in the pure air of 
the country, for convalescent patients, testify to the correctness 
of his professional judgment, and to his zeal for the welfare of 
his fellow creatures. It is by his Treatise upon Amputation, 
however, that the memory of this gentleman, as an original 
thinker in surgery, has the strongest claims to our gratitude 
and regard. He tells us that, among upwards of forty ampu- 
tations, performed upon the old system, which had come under 
his notice, ten died of tetanus, two of bleeding, three from 
mortification, four from exhausting suppuration ; while eighteen 
experienced hemorrhage, and nearly all had excessive fever, 
most of the patients suffered from exfoliation of bone, conical 
stumps, or wounds that would not heal. After the adoption of 
his improved method of procedure, he had the satisfaction of 
being able to announce that, out of upwards of thirty amputa- 
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tations, taken indiscriminately, which were performed at the 
Infirmary, not one died; and none had secondary hemorrhage, 
while, in a month after operation, the wound was either 
altogether, or, as nearly as possible, healed in all the cases. 

The colleague of Mr. Alanson, Henry Parke, in a letter to 
Mr. Pott, on a New Method of Treating Diseases of the Knee and 
Elbow Joints, has the merit of having been the first to recom- 
mend the excision of those structures, an operation which he 
performed successfully, and which is-now both widely and 
advantageously practised. Mr. Parke’s memoir may, therefore, 
be regarded as marking an important era in surgery; while the 
author is entitled to take rank among the original minds 
which have appeared in that science. Nor can we take leave of 
him without adding, that with the candour and zeal for 
progress, which were eminently his characteristics, he was 
among the first to recognise the discovery of Jenner, and 
became the founder of gratuitous public vaccination in this 
town. 

The Life of Burns, a work which established the literary 
reputation of Dr. James Currie, who, like Dobson, was one of 
the physicians of the Liverpool Royal Infirmary, has already 
been referred to. This is not the place to enter upon any con- 
sideration of his remarkable political abilities; but these 
cannot have failed to impress all who have studied the masterly 
letter, which, under the name of Jasper Wilson, he addressed 
to Mr. Pitt, at the commencement of the war with the French 
republic, and which caused so profound a sensation, that it 
circulated through the United States of America, and was 
rendered into German and into French. But, it is to the 
views propounded by Dr. Currie, in his Medical Reports upon 
the Cold Affusion in the treatment of Febrile Diseases, that we 
wish to draw your attention, momentarily, here. Although 
this plan had been pursued in the West Indies, before the 
publication of his work, Dr. Currie has the merit of systema- 
tising the practice, and of placing it upon a scientific footing; 
shewing, among other things, “ that the affusion of cold water 
may be safely used, when there is no sense of chilliness 
present, when the heat of the surface is steadily above what is 
natural, and when there is no general or profuse sensible 
perspiration.” Further, it is mainly to the untiring exertions 
of this physician, that the town owes the erection of its Fever 
Hospital; whereby the mortality of the disease, and its 
diffusion by contagion, are kept so materially in check. 

We fear that we must already have wearied you, by enu- 
merating so many of our professional worthies. Yet, we should 
justly lay ourselves open to a charge of ingratitude, were we 
entirely to omit from this obituary notice the name of the late 
John Rutter, a physician belonging to the Society of Friends, 
which has furnished so many eminent men to the medical 
sciences. Ever zealous for the promotion of useful knowledge, 
Dr. Rutter, in his earlier days, cooperated with Currie and 
Roscoe, in establishing our Atheneum and Botanic Garden, 
the catalogue of which last he arranged and wrote. Besides 
bestowing upon it his very constant care, Dr. Rutter con- 
tributed a thousand pounds towards the foundation of the In- 
stitution, wherein we are now assembled, and which has 
become a resting place for the medical library, which, originally 
formed by Parke, had wandered about for seventy years in 
search of a permanent settlement. In addition to the large 
donation just named, Rutter bequeathed to the Institution a 
collection of books and of minerals, valued at more than this 
sum. And when your former meeting in Liverpool was con- 
templated, he expressed a wish, shortly before his death, that 
it should take place in this building, the erection of which we 
owe especially to his patronage. 

To pass on—you will have seen, even upon arriving here, 
that you must not expect in this town any display, either of 
metropolitan grandeur, or of academical elegance. The ab- 
solutely mercantile character of the place, together with its 
modern importance, will account for the absence of historical 
edifices, and of ecclesiastical and other architectural attractions 
in Liverpool. F 

There is, however, a large array of charitable institutions 
here, as well as of other objects, well deserving of your regard. 
A Royal Infirmary, with its dependencies; a Hospital at the 
north, another at the south end, of the town; several Dispen- 
saries ; an Obstetric Hospital; a Hospital for Children ; a Self- 
Supporting Hospital; Institutions for the Blind, for the Deaf 
and Dumb, for Orphans, and for Disorders of the Sight and 
Hearing ; the Town Hall; the Custom House; Saint John’s 


_ Market; the Sailors’ Home; Saint George’s Hall, with an 


organ surpassing those at Fribourg and at Haarlem; the Col- 
legiate Institution, and the Queen's Collége; the Royal Insti- 
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tution, with its peculiarly valuable collection of paintings, 
illustrative of the progress of early Christian art, from the age 
of Cimabue to the age of Michael Angelo Buonarroti; the 
statues of Nelson, by Westmacott; of Canning and Roscoe, by 
Chantrey ; and of Huskisson, by Gibson; the Derby Museum; 
Mr. Mayer’s Museum of Egyptian Antiquities ; the Atheneum ; 
the Lyceum; the Philharmonic Hall; the noble structure, 
erecting for the purpose of a Free Library, by the munificence 
of Mr. Brown, so long the laborious and faithful representative 
of this division of Lancashire in Parliament; the Botanic 
Gardens; the Prince’s Park; the Drinking Fountains, which 
we owe to the liberality of Mr. Melly, and which, together with 
our Public Baths, are of such practical interest to all who 
have at heart the health and the morals of their fellow men ; 
the Landing Stages; the River Views; and the forest of masts, 
indicating the course of the Docks in its mighty outline—are 
some of the principal objects which are worthy of the attention 
of intelligent strangers. 

The past year, gentlemen, has been marked by many inci- 
dents, which are of peculiar interest to our profession. The 
Medical Act, whose progress was eyed so watchfully, and which 
received so much aid in its principles and details from this 
Association, has come into operation. It would be premature 
to speak of the results of that measure. But this we may, 
perhaps, be permitted to say: that although it, by no means, 
gave us all that we want, and hope eventually to get—yet, all 
that it did give us, we very greatly wanted. 

We heartily congratulate our gallant brethren in the public 
service upon the appearance of the new Warrant, which an- 
nounces their advancement in rank; as well as upon the re- 
cognition which has, at last, been wrung from the authorities, 
of their right to a participation in those honourable distinc- 
tions and decorations which are so willingly conferred upon 
other officers; and with which their heroic conduct in action, 
and their self-sacrifice under all circumstances, have ever been 
requited upon the continent of Europe. 

Nor can we forget that some of the best feelings of our 
nature have been gratified upon more than one occasion of 
late. We rejoice that a statue has been erected to Jenner, and 
on the most celebrated site in the metropolis ; where we may 
now see, through a spirit of fairness, of which it is to be re- 
gretted that we have so few examples, a genius, successfully 
dedicated to the preservation of mankind, in juxta-position 
with another genius, who was less conservative in his dealings 
with them. 

The lukewarmness of England in doing honour to her men 
of literature and science bewilders foreigners, and is pondered 
by many at home with sorrow and surprise. Even our im- 
mortal dramatist lives, so far, only in the minds of his country- 
men; while it is but yesterday that the discoverer of the 
mechanism of the universe received in his native Lincolnshire 
some proof that he was not forgotten. The same strange 
apathy has weighed upon our profession for upwards of two 
generations, in withholding all public honour from the greatest 
man who has ever appeared in the medical sciences. When 
Hunter died, his wife, gauging the value of his labours and 
discoveries with an accuracy which shews the correctness of 
her judgment, “ was anxious to erect a monument to her hus- 
band’s memory in Westminster Abbey; but the fees demanded 
to place him, in a reserved niche, among the great geniuses of 
his country, were too large to admit of it, and the intention 
was given up.” Yet, how short a time elapsed after the death 
of Geoffroy de Saint Hilaire, a man immeasurably below John 
Hunter on the ladder of science, before a noble statue was 
adjudged to him in France, and exhibited in front of the 
Louvre. 

Let us be thankful, however, that at last the enthusiasm of 
a private individual, to whose father (the late Dean Buckland), 
natural knowlege is so largely indebted, has succeeded in 
awakening the leaders of our profession from their insensi- 
bility. The remains of John Hunter now rest in the Old 
Abbey of Saint Peter; and, ere long, the artist’s chisel will 
reproduce, for the contemplation of the world, the wonderful 
lineaments of a countenance which caused Lavater to exclaim : 
“ Assuredly, that man must have thought for himself.” 

We venture to express a hope, that this revival of interest 
for the memory of our great men is not destined to be of a 
merely ephemeral character. Much remains yet to be done; 
for even the bones of William Harvey are still mouldering in a 
damp and neglected vault in Essex; while those of the suc- 
cessful alderman, and of the enterprising railway contractor, 
are often consigned to gorgeous sepulchres. 

We should fail in our respect to you, gentlemen, as lovers of 
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science, were we to omit all reference to the gigantic intellect 
which has just been taken from the world, and which the Su- 
preme Disposer of all things permitted to remain here, for the 
improvement and civilisation of mankind, so much beyond the 
usual term of human existence. 

Of Alexander von Humboldt it has been impressively said 
that, “His canvass was the universe, and he used his pencil 
with a master’s hand. His mind grasped with iron strength 
everything it met, and, instead of being weakened by the im- 
mensity it was brought in contact with, its appetite grew with 
what it fed upon. His merits are of such transcendent quality 
that praise is out of place. There is not one branch of science 
to which Humboldt has not contributed something—nay, much.” 
We may say of him, indeed, what the Tuscans proclaimed on 
Machiavelli’s tomb, in Santa Croce, “ Tanto nomini, nullum par 
-elogium.” 

When such men as those who filled this chair at Oxford and 
at Edinburgh did not think it right to omit all reference to the 
subject of empiricism in their introductory addresses, it might 
‘be unbecoming in me to do so, although I am conscious of the 
jarring transition of feeling to which such a course must ne- 
cessarily give rise. Let us trust, however, that a very few words 
upon this repulsive topic may be thought sufficient. Concur- 
ring in the remark of Dr. Alison, that the success of imposture 
is owing to two causes—“ the credulity of mankind and the vis 
medicatrix nature "—we differ from those who conceive that it 
will have a definite duration. On the contrary, we believe that 
it will be coeval with human society itself; inasmuch as the vis 
medicatrix nature must endure as long as our organism; while 
the masses of mankind are as liable to be led astray by their 
credulity now as when, nearly three thousand years since, the 
Samian Pythagoras taught believing multitudes the fantastic 
Absurdities of the Metempsychosis. 

While it appears to be obvious that our attitude towards so 
tainted a thing as empiricism should be one of merely con- 
temptuous indifference, we feel some embarrassment in defin- 
ing the conduct to be observed towards those members of the 
profession—often found in a rank where we should not have 
expected such time-serving—who show a disposition to under- 
mine the distinction between regular and pseudo medicine, by 
cooperating, more or less, with the professors of the latter; and 
thus aiding their fondly cherished object of elevating themselves 
-by obtaining some sort of recognition, no matter what, from 


-either the individual members or the general body of our order. 


There are many, whose opinion is entitled to very high regard, 
who do not hesitate to ascribe this disposition to the most 
sordid motives ; but let us hope that it admits of a more chari- 
table, and at the same time of a more correct interpretation. 
Let us hope that it arises from a want of moral courage, rather 
than from a want of moral principle ; from weakness, rather 
than from meanness of character. ; 
But we gladly abstain from prolonging this merely parenthe- 
tical digression, and revert at once to less distasteful matters. 
You need not be reminded that you belong to a profession 
where no political distinction awaits you, and where no riches 
are to be amassed—nay, you belong to the only one among the 
professions through whose portals a man cannot, by the force of 
his genius, conquer for himself the honours of the state. And 
yet we congratulate you, for you belong to a profession whose 
annals glow with the triumphs of the intellect. Despite the 
a sa which all excursions into the domain of general know- 
edge inevitably inflict upon their material interests, so irresist- 
ible has been the thirst for it among the members of our pro- 
fession, that there is scarcely a department of literature or of 
science, which has not received illustration and advancement 
from their labours. Nor do we ever fail to find them arrayed 
among the steady friends of civilisation and enlightened 
progress; the unflinching foes of every phase of tyranny and 
intolerance. You belong to a profession which has given to 
classical literature the names of Julius Scaliger, and of ‘Thomas 
Linacre, the protégé of Lorenzo de’ Medici, the friend of Eras- 
mus, and one of the foremost spirits of his age at the revival 
of learning. To ethical philosophy and to political science it 
has given the name of John Locke: to natural history, Hans 
Sloane, Linneus, and Blumenbach: to poetry, Akenside and 
Goldsmith: to comparative anatomy, physiology, and zoology, 
Hunter and Owen: to chemistry, Black, the discoverer of 
fixed air, and of the doctrine of latent heat: to the fine arts, 
John and Charles Bell: to natural philosophy and antiquities, 
Thomas Young, the discoverer of the key to the lost literature 
of Egypt, the greatest discoverer, after Newton, in the field of 
optics. To sacred knowledge it has given Haller and Aber- 
crombie, the candid interpreters of those imperishable truths 


which serve as a beacon light to man’s weary wanderings while 
on earth, and sustain him with the hope of unceasing rest when 
his wanderings shall end. 

These are, indeed, matters for the very highest satisfaction. 
But we congratulate you, still more emphatically, upon being the 
members of a profession whose mission it is to be the humble 
ministers of that mysterious aid, which the Incomprehensible 
One permits man to lend to the suffering helplessness of his 
fellow man, and which has never been better apprehended, or 
expressed with more terse sublimity than where, in the medix- 
val idiom of his country, it is thus enunciated upon the bust of 
Ambroise Paré, in that old amphitheatre at the School of Medi- 
cine, in Paris— 

“Jer LE PANSAY, DIEU LE GUARIT.” 


Original Communications. 


THE FORMATION OF CLOTS IN THE 
VENOUS SYSTEM DURING LIFE. 


(A THESIS FOR A MEDICAL ACT IN THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CAMBRIDGE.) 


By GEORGE MURRAY HUMPHRY, M_D., F.RS., 
Surgeon to Addenbrooke's Hospital ; Lecturer on 
Surgery and Anatomy. 


II.—On tHe Formation oF CLoTs IN THE PULMONARY 
ARTERIES. 


Tue following examples of this affection have come under my 


notice. 

Case 1. A thin, delicate lady, aged about 35, was confined 
with her third child, and had so quick and easy a time that the 
medical attendant, who lived close by, was not summoned. No 
unfavourable symptoms followed till the fourteenth day, when, 
having been nursing her infant, she went into an adjoining 
room, and whilst in the act of standing up to pour out tea, she 
suddenly fell back upon the sofa, as if faint, and died. The 
pulmonary arteries, on both sides, where they enter the lungs, 
were plugged with dark clots of moderately firm consistence. 
These were not of uniform colour, some parts being darker 
than others; and they did not appear to have formed long be- 
fore death. They extended into the second divisions of the 
arteries, and were only slightly adherent to the walls of the 
vessels. The latter were quite healthy. The lungs, heart, and 
other great organs, and the blood in them and in other parts 
of the body, presented nothing remarkable. 

Case mm. An exceedingly fat woman, aged 54, had been con- 
fined to her room three weeks by a sore leg, and in the last few 
days had suffered three attacks of dyspnea and faintness, for 
which ammonia had been given by her medical attendant. One 
of these occurred on the 2]st of the month, and she felt very 
ill all that day. On the 22nd she was better. On the 23rd, 
being in a neighbouring house, I was summoned to her in con- 
sequence of a sudden seizure, and was in time only to see her 
die. There were a few inspirations, but I could not feel the 
pulse. When first attacked, a few minutes before her death, 
she was quite sensible, and said, “It’s of no use; I'm dying.” 
The main trunks of the pulmonary arteries, on both sides, were 
distended with firm, dark, mottled clots, which extended into 
the second and third divisions of the arteries. The interior of 
the vessels was discoloured, but for the most part it preserved 
its polish. In a few places, where the clots were slightly ad- 
herent, it had lost somewhat of its natural smoothness. In 
other respects it was quite healthy. The substance of the lungs 
was natural. The walls of the heart were flabby and thin, but 
the muscular structure and the valves were healthy. The right 
auricle and ventricle were distended with clots which were large, 
firm, and fibrinous in their upper parts. 

Case m1. A girl, aged about 18, had been in service in the 
town, in a hard place, under a hard mistress, had been ailing 
for several days, had one or two fainting fits, and in the last 
few days had suffered from shortness of breath, and other symp- 
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toms which excited suspicion of inflammation of the lungs. 
When she was admitted into the hospital she had an anemic 
appearance, her breathing wes quick and hurried, and her man- 
ner was suggestive of hysteria, rather than real disease, to the 
gentleman who then saw her. Next day a faint abnormal sound 
was thought to be audible about the base of the heart ; ten 
minims of tincture of digitalis were prescribed. At six o’clock 
that day, just after the bowels had been relieved in bed, the bed 
pan being used, she fainted, and died before the house surgeon 
could reach the ward. The left pulmonary artery contained a 
tough clot, tightly impacted in the main trunk, with prolonga- 
tions extending into the third and fourth branches. It was 
party. coloured, with alternating black and white portions, quite 
free and smooth in the smaller branches of the vessel; but in 
the first and second divisions it adhered at some points to the 
lining membrane so as to require slight pressure with the 
handle of the scalpel to detach it. The vessel appeared to have 
lost its epithelium at these points, and presented some patches 
of red. The right pulmonary artery was still more tightly 
plugged with a tough, dry, party-coloured clot, which was ad- 
erent to about the first and second divisions of the vessel, and 
was at this part softened in its middle to a considerable extent. 
The heart, and the large vessels of the trunk and extremities, 
were healthy. The clots in the venous system were rather larger 
and firmer than usual, but appeared to have been all formed after 
death. The contiguous parts of the upper and lower lobes of 
the right lung were consolidated by pneumonia, and covered 
with lymph. 

Case 1v. An emaciated young man had for several weeks 
suffered under symptoms of abdominal and pulmonary phthisis, 
with feverishness and diarrhea. He was reduced to a very low 
state, and was slowly dying for some days. There were tuber- 
cles in the peritoneum, and in both lungs. In the pulmonary 
artery of one lung was a large, firm, fibrinous clot, nearly filling 
the vessel, with prolongations extending into its third and fourth 
divisions. It was slightly adherent about the point where the 
artery first divides; and the interior of the vessel, at this part, 
was rather rough and reddish when the clot had been removed. 
At the corresponding situation in the other pulmonary artery 
was a mottled clot of darker colour, and apparently more recent. 
It was slightly adherent to the vessel, and its prolongations ex- 
tended into the large branches. The left lower extremity was 
edematous; and the femoral and profunda veins and their tri- 
butaries were distended with dark, mottled clots, which were 
slightly adherent about the neighbourhood of the valves. 
Neither the coats of the vessels, nor the investing tissue, had 
undergone any change. In the profunda, two valves were ad- 
herent together ; and a narrow, tough bridle, of yellowish colour, 
passed from them to the adjacent side of the vein. It looked 
as if it were the remnant of a clot which had formed at some 
previous period. 

Case v. A lad, aged 12, died, much emaciated, with disease 
of the hip and discharging abscesses. The left pulmonary ar- 
tery was extensively occupied by clots. These, in the larger 
branches, were light coloured and soft; in the smaller branches 
they were darker, more mottled, tougher and drier ; in neither 
were they adherent to the lining membrane, except in one situ- 
ation where a vessel looked as if converted into a long narrow 
abscess. There was no other disease in the lungs. Well formed 
coagula, of the usual character, and some fluid blood, were found 
in the cavities of the heart. The lower part of one external 
iliac vein, with the femoral and profunda veins, were blocked up 
by coagula, which were closely adherent in the vicinity of the 
valves. 

Case vi. An old man died exhausted, after suffering reten- 
tion of urine for some time, which required the frequent use of the 
catheter. The left lower extremity was swollen; and the great 
veins were distended with clots from the junction with the right 
iliac, where the clot terminated abruptly, to low down in the 
leg. They appeared to have commenced where the profunda 
joins the femoral. In the left pulmonary artery, where it divides 
into its primary branches, was a small, toughish, slightly mot- 
tled clot, adhering to the lining membrane, which was very 
slightly altered. 


Case vit. In the patient who died after removal of a portion 
of the lower jaw, followed by erysipelas and pneumonia, whose 
case has been before referred to (page 602), the trunk and pri- 
mary branches of the right pulmonary artery were nearly filled 
up by a firm, white, fibrinous clot, which was for the most part 
loosely adherent to the vessels, but in some places was so firmly 
attached that the lining membrane was torn up in the attenipts 
to detach it. In the smaller branches of the artery the clot 


was mottled with red and white portions, was less adherent, but 
was firm and dry, and filled up the canal. Its ramifications 
extended as far as I could follow them. The lower lobe of the 
lung was hepatised; and there was sero-purulent fluid in the 
pleural cavity. The trunk and primary branches of the left 
pulmonary artery were occupied by a still firmer and older clot, 
which was white, quite closely adherent to one side of the ves- 
sel, so as to form a part of its wall; and the smooth surface of 
the clot was continuous with that of the artery. Though the 
new structure stood out in strong relief, and occupied a consi- 
derable space of the canal, there was still room enough for a 
large column of blood. The ramification of this clot in the 
secondary and tertiary branches of the artery were closely ad- 
herent to the sides of the vessel, so as to form mere ridge-like 
projections, which would not have much interfered with the 
current of blood. They were marked with dark lines and spots, 
as if from deposit of pigment in them. Insome of the branches 
of the artery the only remaining trace of the clot was a staining 
of the lining membrane with delicate dark lines. These stains 
were continuous with the clots which occupied the larger 
branches. There was no apparent disease of the vessel itself. 
The lower lobe of this lung was in a pneumonic state. 

There can, I think, be little doubt that the formation of the 
clots in the pulmonary arteries, in these, and other like cases,* 
is due to the same causes as the formation of the clots in the 
great veins; that is to say, it is due, primarily, to an increase in 
the coagulative tendency of the fibrine of the blood, and, second- 
arily, to some facilities which the vessel offers for that coagula- 
tion to take place. With regard to the primary cause: the pul- 
monary clots have been found chiefly, if not exclusively, in cases 
where the vital powers have been lowered by some other disease; 
in short, in cachectic states, especially where an inflammatory 
affection was superadded; and after confinements ; that is, 
in precisely the same conditions as the venous clots. Moreover, 
the clots are often found in both situations in the same patient, 
as in Cases IV, V, VI, and VII.+ 

With regard to the secondary, or immediately inducing cause : 
it has not been satisfactorily shown in any one instance that the 
clot was preceded by, or attributable to, disease in the coats of 
the vessel. The discoloration and roughening, where it was 
present, was evidently due, as in the case of the veins, to the 
presence of the clot, and was not the cause of it.} ; 

It appears, from the above related cases, and others which 
have been recorded, that the clots begin to form, in some in- 
stances, in the smaller branches of the vessels; and that in 
these instances there is often some obstruction to the circula- 
tion in the artery, caused by inflammation, pulmonary apoplexy, 
or other cause, which must tend to promote the settling of the 
fibrine. In other cases the affection commences in the larger 
branches, or in the main trunk; and in these the spot at which 
the first deposit takes place is usually at or near the root of the 
lung. In this situation the pulmonary artery breaks up at once 
into a number of branches, which radiate off from it, at different 
angles, to the several parts of the lung. Consequently, a large 
extent of surface is presented to the blood, and there are nume- 
rous angular projections into the current; both which condi- 
tions are calculated to induce the coagulation of the fibrine. It 
must also be remembered that the rate at which the blood travels 
through the pulmonary arteries is subject to considerable varia- 
tions, depending, partly upon the alternating contraction and 
repose, and the varying force of the contraction, of the right ven- 
tricle, and partly upon the vicissitudes of respiration; and both 
these sources of disturbance become more marked in those en- 
feebled states, with tendency to fainting, in which we have found 
that the fibrine has a peculiar tendency to settle. In such states 
the circulation in the vessel must always be feeble; and, proba- 
bly, the current is sometimes absolutely suspended in certain 
portions of the artery, or in the main trunk, for short periods. 
Moreover, the venous blood seems to exhibit an increasing ten- 
dency to coagulate in the body as it approaches the lungs, and 
therefore may be presumed to acquire the property in the 
greatest degree in the pulmonary arteries. 


* Baron, Archives Générales de Médecine, ii, p.1, appears first to have 
directed attention to the subject. Paget, Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, 
ix and x. Ormerod, Medical Gazette. Virchow, Archiv, x, 225. ({n the case 
related here, the blood in the heart was fluid.) And Handbuch der Speciellen 
Pathologie, Ba. i. 

+ Virchow, Froriep’s Notizen, xxxviii, 35, remarks that in only one case 
out of eleveu, in which clots were found in the pulmonary arteries, did he 
fail to discover them in some other = of the venous system. 

+ Kidd, Dublin Journal of Medical Science, xxii, 376, attributes the affec- 
tion to inflammation of the pulmonary artery. Baron alludes to the absence 
of an inflammatory condition of the vessel in the case described by him. 
Nevertheless, in some other cases, to which he refers, he conceives that 
inflammation of the wall of the vessel led to the formation of the clots. 
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At any rate, the clots which we find in ordinary post mortem 
examinations are more common and larger in these vessels, and 
in the right cavities of the heart, than in any other parts of the 
body. Frequently they are of firm consistence, while the blood 
in the veins, and in the left side of the heart, is quite fluid. 


Virchow attributes the formation of these plugs in the pulmo- 
nary arteries to the lodgment there of small clots, or fragments 
of clots (“ emboli”) which have been formed in the veins, and 
have been wafted with the blood through the right cavities of 
the heart, towards the lungs. These fragments, he thinks, be- 
come detached from the ends of the clots which project into 
the great venous trunks; thus, in any case where the end of a 
clot, formed in one iliac vein, projected into the vena cava, a 
portion may be washed off by the blood flowing against it from 
the other iliac vein, and, being carried into the pulmonary ar- 
tery, may lodge upon one of the projecting angles of the ves- 
sel, and constitute a nucleus for the formation of a plug. It is 
not improbable that this may sometimes occur. It must, how- 
ever, be remembered that the surface of the venous clots is 
usually quite smooth, and therefore not very likely to be dis- 
membered by the slowly flowing current of blood; secondly, 
that in many cases, as in No. I, 11, m1, there was no reason to 
suppose that the pulmonary clots were preceded by clots in the 
veins ; and thirdly, the effects of a preternatural tendency of 
the venous blood to coagulate are, for the reasons just given, 
likely to be exhibited in the pulmonary arteries as well as in 
other parts of the system. 

The pulmonary clots undergo the same changes as those in 
the veins, provided that the patient survives. They may soften 
(Cases 111 and v)* or become firmly adherent to the vessel and 
disappear, leaving scarcely a trace behind (as in Case viz) ; or 
be converted into threads or bands, stretching from one part of 
the tube to another. I do not know an instance in which they 
have caused obliteration of any of the pulmonary vessels; 
though it is probable that this may take place occasionally in 
the smaller branches. 


The plugging in the pulmonary arteries does not appear so 
easily to induce inflammation on the exterior of the vessel as 
it does in the case of the veins of the limbs. It is not usually 
attended with pain or uneasiness, or any symptoms which lead, 
with certainty, to a diagnosis. Hurried, oppressed breathing, 
with faintness, occurring without any other obvious cause, would 
make us suspicious of this affection, and should induce us to 
auscultate in the situations in which a bruit, originating in the 
pulmonary arteries, would be most likely to be distinguished. 
Iam not aware that a bruit, produced in this manner, has yet 
been recognised, though it probably would have been discovered 
had attention been directed to the point during the life of any 
of the patients. 

It is indeed a remarkable feature in the affection that the pul- 
monary arteries, one or both, in the main trunks, or in the 
larger branches, may be blocked up to a considerable extent 
without causing any sign of obstruction to the circulation, or of 
affection of the lungs, or, indeed, without producing any symp- 
tom whatever. In Case vu, it was clear, from the size of its 
remains, that a clot must at some time have occupied nearly the 
entire calibre of the main trunk of each of the pulmonary ar- 
teries; yet: there had been no symptom of such condition 
observed during the life of the patient. In Case 1, the patient 
appeared to be in her usual health till the moment of the fatal 
seizure. In this, and other parallel cases that have been re- 
corded, there can be no doubt that the clots were forming for 
some time before death, and that sufficient blood found its way 
by the side of them into the lungs to maintain the circulation 
and supply the wants of the system. 

The sudden death is probably caused by a slight exertion 
following a period of repose. During the repose we may judge 
that the clots are increasing; and the ensuing exertion, by 
causing a greater demand for oxygenated blood than can be 
supplied through the impeded pulmonary vessels, induces 
fainting, which is fatal. The extreme suddenness of the fatal 
seizure in these cases has suggested the idea that it may have 
been caused by some displacement of the clots, producing more 
complete occlusion of the vessels; but this is opposed by the 
facts that the clots are usually more or less adherent to the 
walls of the vessels, and show no sign of such displacement 
having taken place. 


[Zo be continued.] 


of the clots was softened 


* In the case related by Dr. Kidd, loc. cit., one 
the artery, on one were con- 


in the middle, and the 
densed and indurated. 


REMARKS ON THE INTENDED CHANGE OF 
THE WEIGHTS USED IN PHARMACY. 
By G. E. Pacet, M.D., F.R.C.P., Cambridge. 


Ir is generally understood that the Committee for the Prepara- 
tion of a National Pharmacopeia have come to a resolution to 
make a complete change in the weights for pharmaceutical 
purposes. The avoirdupois pound and ounce are to be substi- 
tuted for the troy pound and ounce, which have hitherto been 
used in apothecaries’ weight; and a new drachm, a new 
scruple, and a new grain, are to be established. 

The former of these changes is manifestly desirable. The 
avoirdupois pound has, by recent enactment, become the 
standard imperial weight; and the avoirdupois pound and 
ounce are those which have long been used in all mercantile 
transactions, except those of goldsmiths and jewellers. They 
are the weights which are used by manufacturing chemists, as 
by all other manufacturers; and their adoption for the dis- 
pensing of drugs would do away with the ambiguity and incon- 
venience arising out of the use of two different sets of weights 
by manufacturing and dispensing chemists. 

The substitution, therefore, of the pound avoirdupois for the 
pound troy, may be hailed as a sensible improvement ; and the 
corresponding change in the ounce might be allowed to pass 
unquestioned. But the change in the values of the drachm 
and scruple is less free from objection; and the establishment 
of a new grain appears to me to introduce inconveniences 
greater than those which it is intended to remove. 

The object of the Pharmacopewia Committee, in proposing to 
establish a new grain, seems to be this: to make the avoirdu- 
pois ounce divisible into 480 integral parts, like the troy or apo- 
thecaries’ ounce. The latter, as everybody knows, contains 480 
standard grains. But the avoirdupois ounce contains only 
437.5 standard grains; so that if this be divided, like the 
apothecaries’ ounce, into drachms and scruples, each drachm 
will contain 54.6875 standard grains, and each scruple will 
contain 18.2291666 .... standard grains. 

These, then, will be the actual weights of the proposed new 
drachm and scruple. But, in order to make the scruple contain 
20 grains, the drachm 60, and the ounce 480 grains, as here- 
tofore, the Committee propose to establish a new grain, which 
shall be lighter than the standard grain, in the proportion of 
91 to 100. 

To the establishment of this new grain there are objections 
which seem to me deserving of consideration. The present 
standard grain has been formally established by Act of Parlia- 
ment, being defined as the seven-thousandth part of the 
standard pound deposited in the Exchequer Office. It is not 
only in actual use for medicines and the precious metals, and 
in scientific investigations, but has been in use for ages, and is 
known and understood both at home and in foreign countries 
as our standard grain. It will, of course, continue to be used 
by men of science in their experiments and calculations. 

The establishment of a new grain to be used for drugs alone 
would have the effect of making diverse what is now common 
between medicine and other sciences. This will not be a mere 
temporary inconvenience; it will occasion an ever-recurring 
ambiguity. When we meet with statements of weight in 
grains in medical, physiological, or chemical investigations, we 
may be left in doubt which kind of grain is meant, the standard 
or the new grain; and this is a doubt which calculation will 
not solve. 

Besides, for the honour of medicine, is it advisable to sever 
any of its bonds of connexion with the more exact sciences ? 
Shall we not be blamed for it by men of science? and shall we 
not be liable to incur ridicule, if, while remedying the ambi- 
guity of the pounds and ounces, we create ambiguities of the 
same kind and greater in degree ? 

It may be added, as a minor objection, that the new grain, if 
it be the four-hundred-and-eightieth part of an ounce avoirdu- 
pois, will not be .91 of standard grain, but the long recurring 
decimal .911458333.... If the new grain be .1 standard grain, 
480 new grains will not make exactly an ounce avoirdupois. 
The difference is unimportant in the dispensing of drugs, but 
not so in scientific investigations ; and a reform involving such 
an error of calculation would do little credit to medical ae- 


These are not the only objections to the proposed change. 
The new drachm and scruple will be different from the drachm 
and scruple heretofore used. The names will be p 
but will not have the same meaning; and hence will arise 
ambiguities or inaccuracies. 
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With regard to the drachm there will, moreover, be this 
strange inconsistency: it will be the eighth part of an ounce 
avoirdupois, and will therefore be exactly twice as heavy as 
another weight of the same name, viz., the drachm avoirdupois, 
which is the sixteenth part of the same ounce. 

One of the immediate consequences of the proposed change 
will be, that an entirely new set of brass weights will be re- 
— by every general practitioner and druggist in the king- 

m ; all the old weights will become valueless. 

Be it observed, that the inconveniences which have thus 
been pointed out are not the immediate consequence of the 
aang ed aim of the Committee to get rid of the confusion 

ween the two ancient sets of weights—the troy and avoir- 
dupois pounds and ounces; they are not the necessary conse- 
quence of substituting these avoirdupois weights for the cor- 
responding troy weights, but are the consequence of an endea- 
vour to effect the division of the ounce avoirdupois into 480 
integral parts. It seems to me that this object is not of so 
essential an importance as to justify the introducing new 
elements of confusion into our English system of weights. 

It may, perhaps, be worth while to point out a plan by which 

these inconveniences might be avoided. This may be done 
simply by ceasing to use the ounce in prescriptions ; of course, I 
mean the ounce in weight, not the fluid-ounce, which is a 
measure, and with which it is unnecessary to interfere. Let 
the quantities of solid substances be prescribed in drachms, 
scruples, and grains, such as are now in daily use. When 
larger quantities are required, they can be written in drachms; 
or, if of the largest kind, may be expressed by the pound of 
7000 grains, which is an exact multiple of the drachm. 

Perhaps a still better (and the simplest) plan would be, for 
all quantities less than a pound, to prescribe in grains alone— 
in standard grains alone. The calculations between large and 
small quantities would always be easy, because the standard 
— is a large round number (70U0) of grains. We should 

ve weights of 100, 200, 500, and 1000 grains, such as are now 
occasionally used in scientific investigations. There would be 
no difficulty in writing our prescriptions. Five hundred grains 
(gr. D) is as easily written as 3j. Fifty, or a hundred, or a 
thousand grains, are likewise easily written, either in the ordi- 
nary figures, or as gr. L, gr. C, or gr. M. 

As the grain would not be changed, all the brass weights now 
in use for dispensing might still be used. A single set of the 
small weights might be made to serve for dispensing any drug 
not exceeding 250 grains in weight. If any new weights were 
needed, they would be one of 300 grains, amd one of 500 
grains; and these would only be required in cases in which 
ounce weights are now used. No other weights would be 
needed for dispensing and compounding on a moderate scale ; 
and if larger weights were needed, they would be the ordinary 
avoirdupois pound, half-pound, and quarter, which are in 
common use in every shop and most private houses, and which 
weigh respectively 7000, 3500, and 1750 grains. 

As the intentions of the Pharmacopaia Committee have not 
yet been published on authority, my remarks may appear pre- 
mature. But the intentions are well known; and to wait for 
their authoritative publication is to wait until it might be diffi- 
cult or impracticable to have them reconsidered. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE USE OF THE 
OPHTHALMOSCOPE. 


By Witu1am Martin, F.R.C.S., late Professor of Ophthalmic 
Surgery in the Calcutta Medical College. 
[Continued from page 598.] 

Congestion of the Choroid may be diagnosed by a hyperemic 
state of the chorio-capillary layer. Choroidal inflammation, 
in various degrees, may then be expected to ensue, and to cause 
atrophy, maceration of the pigment, layers of exudation, etc. 
These again, would, in the end, bring on disorganisation of the 
retina. 

In the first instance, we may find an unusually pale condition 
of the fundus. It does not light up well, and the appearance 
is rather of a pale orange-yellow than the natural bright pink 
colour. We shall be likely, also, to find some discoloration of 
the fundus; instead of a uniform field, we see pigmental 
patches in parts. If these appearances last long the disease 
progresses to disorganisution. The effects on vision will be 


more evident according as this disorganisation—whether it be 
maceration of the pigment, or capell 
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ing else—affects the ma- 


cula lutea, or its immediate vicinity. The yellowish tint of the 
fundus becomes of a paler hue. We see the choroidal vessels 
through the retina, which before only formed part of a uniform 
red field. After atime we cannot distinguish the vessels. 

We may see patches, of a rounded form, arising from the dis- 
coloration of the choroid, and want of pigment; at the same 
time the retinal vessels covering these become more tortuous,,. 
and probably varicose. 

This state, which is called maceration of the pigment, there: 
are strong grounds for thinking invariably leads to atrophy of 
the choroid and retina. According to Desmarres, the patches’ 
arising from disorganisation, the result of choroidal disease,. 
may be distinguished from patches arising from exudation, by 
being of a rounded form; the exudation patches being almost 
always of an elongated, or oblong form. The pigment becomes 
collected into spots, which look dark, and have jagged edges.. 
Between these pigmental spots are often portions, red from ex-- 
travasated blood. We may have, at the same time, patches 
from disorganisation and the other form. See Cases of Subacute 
Choroiditis, in Desmarres, at pages 419, and 421.) 

Choroidal Congestion is generally serious according to the 
length of time it has lasted. 

Hyperemia, of an acute character, is a concomitant of most 
internal ophthalmic inflammations ; but is in many cases reme- 
diable, and goes off with the cessation of the primary disease. 
The exudation patches, which are by no means rare in choroidal 
affections, besides having an elongated form, like that of a fillet 
or band, present a colour more or less bluish, easily contrasted 
with the white rounded patches, indicating disorganisation, ab- 
sorption of pigment, and obliteration of the vascular layer of 
the membrane. 

Sclero-Choroiditis, which is often either a primary disease, 
or a concomitant of other internal affections, when it has be- 
come advanced is known by a peculiar appearance, situated in 
immediate contact with the optic papilla. We-shall find this 
part surrounded, totally or partially, by a patch, which begins 
by being semilunar, apparently prominent, but in reality con- 
cave. This is often far from being regular in its outline ; it is 
jagged too at the borders; and if the disorganisation has gone 
on to any extent, it is in turn partly surrounded by a black 
mark or border, arising from deficiency of the choroid, and ac- 
cumulation of pigment in this part. As the disease proceeds, 
this white patch, or arch, extends, forming at length a complete 
circle, but of irregular breadth, round the papilla. 

In bad cases, the papilla looks as if concealed in a large white 
patch, having the appearance of a double cone; and if the dis- 
organisation proceeds, we shall have the state called posterior, 
or sclerotic staphyloma; when, in consequence of the total ab- 
sence of the retina and choroid tunics, we see only the sclerotic 
beyond; or we may see it through a transparent retina. This 
is shown by our observing the retinal vessels traversing this 
white patch. 

The entire absence of pigment epithelium, and other ele- 
ments of the choroid, as well as of the retina, which has been 
noted in these and similar cases, by Desmarres, and other 
writers, we must remark is not observable in all cases, for Jager 
states that in twenty-three instances he found the choroid a 
continuous membrane. (See Hogg On the Opthalmoscope, 
page 80.) | 

Apoplexy of the Choroid, We often find by itself or in con- 


junction with the deep-seated inflammations, apoplectic or 


bloody effusions. These may be in the form of a red patch, 
which may evidently raise the retina; there may be several of 
these, of different sizes, scattered over the fundus, and they 
may traverse the retina and pass into the vitreous humour, 
where they may become diffused, or appear as distinct clots. 
These clots are capable of absorption, and the time ovcupied 
by this process varies much in different cases. Some are very 
rapidly absorbed. While undergoing this process, they lose 
their bright red appearance, and become more or less brown ; 
but those which remain unabsorbed a long time, often retain 
their primitive vivid red colour and character. As in other 
local changes in the fundus, the impairment of vision alto- 
gether depends upon the situation of these deposits. If they 
involve the immediate vicinity of the macula lutea, vision will 
be very much affected; but considerable bloody deposits may 
exist in other parts, and be more or less permanent, without 
materially impairing vision. Intermixed with these collec- 
tions, we often see the white patches which indicate the disap- 
pearance of pigment. (See Desmarres, vol. iii, p. 437, in which 
a bloody patch is seen, having its original appearance, after 
ten months duration.) . 

Atrophy of the Choroid is a concomitant or consequence of 
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many of the internal inflammations, and is always a grave 
symptom. The ophthalmoscopical appearances differ accord- 
ing to the particular portion of the membrane: if it affects the 
first layer, the fundus, instead of the usual rose colour, pre- 
sents a pale orange yellow or brown tint, and perhaps we find 
brownish patches and streaks, giving the appearance of a 
scratched picture. (Desmarres.) Secondly, where the arterial 
layer (chorio-capillary) has become affected, we have oblitera- 
tion of the capillary network, and we see the larger vessels 
beyond with unusual distinctness. Thirdly, where the venous 
layer has become involved, we find pigmental deficiencies and 
accumulations in such a manner, that the fundus has a spotted 
appearance, like that of a tiger’s skin. 


RETINA. 


In cases of congenital insensibility of the retina, we find an 
anemic state coexisting with a minute condition of the vessels. 
This is particularly observable in the circulation at the papilla. 
In certain cases, an entire absence of blood-vessels has been 
found ; and this has been supposed to be congenital (Desmarres, 
wol. iii, p. 445). In many cases of amaurotic insensibility of 
the retina, we find a partial anemic state; and the change is 
particularly observable in the papilla, which is unusually con- 
tracted, and presents the appearance of a pearly whiteness, 
with vessels few and small, etc. 

Atrophy of the Retina is known by similar appearances—the 
pearly white contracted state of the optic papilla, etc.; a 
general pallor of the fundus; want of circulation, etc. In such 
state, we must expect to find many other signs of severe 
internal disease and disorganisation, patches of exudation, 
patches of denudation, etc. 

Varicosity of the Retinal Vessels is troublesome as a compli- 
cation of the severe choroidal and retinal affections. It is said 
also (Desmarres) to exist in those who suffer from hemor- 
rhoids or habitual cerebral congestion, without producing any 
appreciable impairment of vision. 

Retinal Patches of Exudation may be either nearly transpa- 
rent, in which case we see a bluish white tint, scarcely per- 
ceptible; or in the form of thick patches, in which we find 
vessels of new formation, the original vessels being lost. The 
new vessels are said to be recognisable as being contrasted in 
direction with that of the normal vessels. 

Hyperemia of the Retina is frequently seen as a conse- 
quence of acute or chronic inflammation. It is recognised by 
the unusually brilliant colour of the fundus, and the want of 
the usual distinguishing clearness of the papilla, in conse- 
quence of its becoming masked by vascularity. It seems to be 
blended altogether, or in great part, with the rest of the fundus. 
Sometimes it is so red as to resemble pannus of the cornea, or 
it may present the appearance of fascicular redness, similar to 
what we see in pustular corneitis, etc. 

Chronic Retinitis. We find a general obscurity of the 
fundus, arising either from exudation of some kind, or simply 
congestion, or possibly alteration, of the choroid tunic beyond. 
This obscurity is to be distinguished from that of the vitreous 


humour by its not being nearly so perceptible at a distance 


from the optic papilla (as in the direction of the ora serrata), 
and from its evident existence often also, but not invariably, 
‘behind the vitreous body. The obscurity arises from light 
being reflected in less quantity from the fundus. We often 
see also the borders of the papilla irregular and ill defined ; the 
rest of the fundus is sometimes overlaid with regular stripes of 
a dull red colour. The vessels, instead of pursuing a regular 
course to and from the papilla, sometimes disappear, and then 
after an interval reappear. This is a phenomenon often seen 
in edema of the retina also. The vessels, at the same time, 
are more developed than usual, and the minuter ramifications 
come into view. Under this head, Mr. Hogg relates a case at 
page 133—a case where there was excessive congestion of the 
fundus, so that the papiila could not be distinguished: the re- 


‘tina was raised by effusion. Also, at page 134, a case is related 


in which, with this obscurity of the papilla, floating bodies 
were discerned in the vitreous humour. 

Acute Retinitis. In this, as we may expect to be the case, 
we find various signs of plastic exudation. The fundus is 
more or less obscure, and looks often as if covered by a bluish 
grey varnish. Along the course of the vessels on both sides, 
we may find small white tracts. With this obscurity we may 
expect to find vision very defective; and it is so, particularly if 
the exudation or vascular disturbance extends in the direction 
of the macula lutea; otherwise, the disturbance of sight seems 
in many cases to be hardly commensurate with the changes 
which have taken place. See an instance in Desmarres, vol. 


iii, p. 465, where, with a considerable patch of exudation (but 
which, however, does not extend to the vicinity of the macula 
lutea), the patient has very good sight. The exudation some- 
times contains newly formed vessels; more often the normal 
vessels disappear in certain spots under the patch, to reappear 
at the farther edge of it, and then to pursue their regular 
course, 

Gdema of the Retina. We find true thickening round the 
optic papilla. The vessels present a convex appearance, and 
the papilla has an unnatural yellow tint, which renders it less 
brilliant than usual. This affection occurs as a consequence of 
choroidal and retinal congestions of a chronic nature, and is a 
frequent concomitant of syphilitic affections of the posterior 
tunics. It may disappear gradually, as the primary affection 
subsides. Desmarres describes the appearances of the edema 
which exists in conjunction with syphilitic cachexia as being of 
a dirty rose-colour, the raised portion of the membrane en- 
croaching upon the papilla, which is always hyperemic. Mr. 
Hogg, at p. 137 of his book, relates a case in which the papilla 
displayed a circular grey ring within the regular margin, with 
mottling of the fundus; vessels large and irregular. The 
retina was found in an edematous state. Also, at p. 138, 
another case. 

This Mottling of the Fundus is a very characteristic appear- 
ance. There is a want of uniformity of the red field, which 
presents the appearance of a pale yellow membrane, covered 
over with dark blue streaks in very many places. It occurs 
pretty often, and seems to indicate great disturbance of the 
chorio-capillary circulation, and possibly obliteration of many 
of the minute vessels, with a very irregular and deficient distri- 
bution of pigment. It is, therefore, a concomitant of many of 
the more serious posterior congestions or inflammations. 

Fatty Degeneration of the Retina has been found in certain 
cases, but the characters to be discovered by the ophthalmo- 
scope are unsatisfactory. It may be suspected where there is 
albuminous urine, if at the same time we find defective vision, © 
and the fundus generally obscured, and partly covered with 
yellowish patches, apparently prominent. (See Desmarres; 
Hogg, p. 70, etc.) : 

Apoplexy of the Retina is found, but not necessarily as a 
concomitant of special diseases, both in the plethoric and 
anemic subject; the local circulation being affected in one 
case with positive, in the other with relative plethora. We 
see the fundus, perhaps more highly coloured than usual, over- 
spread in places with bloody clots of very various sizes. These 
may present the appearance of circles surrounded by other 
circles, and this is observable in cases of albuminuria: effu- 
sions at the central parts of the field have a radiated form. 
We may be able to see the point of rupture of the vessel, in the 
form of a dark red patch along its track; but generally we are 
obliged to wait until some absorption has taken place before 
we detect the exact point of rupture. 

Sanguineous Effusions on the Retina are often observed in 
acute inflammations of the retina and choroid; also in many 
states of local and general debility, particularly in conjunction 
with albuminous nephritis, heart-diseases, amenorrhea, and 
hemorrhoids. In Desmarres, vol. iii, p. 474, is figured a case 
in which effusion of blood, with great impairment of vision, 
occurred from a sudden rush of blood to the head; absorption 
subsequently took place, and all morbid symptoms were re- 
moved. 

Subretinal Dropsy and Serous -Effusions on the Retina. A 
portion of the fundus we shall see covered over by a ne | 
mass, of a bluish white colour, with vessels upon it or mix 
up with it: this will retain its size and appearance a long time. 
Together with this we may see white folds, appearing as if 
stretched out from the optic papilla. This mass, with the 
liquid in it, is seen to be in a constant state of fluctuation, but 
rests more often at the lowest part of the fundus. Upon it are 
seen stretched the vivid red lines which are the retinal vessels ; 
sometimes the mass, instead of floating freely, moving in all 
directions, and then, settling below, becomes fixed to a portion 
of the choroid. The neighbouring retinal surface having been 
raised into folds, these folds seem to be pasted together by the 
effusion. Sometimes bloody matter is mixed with the serous 
effusion. We may see so large a portion of the retina de- 
tached, that it presents the appearance of a funnel stretched 
from the ora serrata to the papilla. The most striking and 
characteristic appearance is the floating vessels in the posterior 
part of the eye. The symptoms are those of amaurosis. 

Softening of the Retina. This affection has been described 
by Dr. Bader in the Ophthalmic Hospital Journal for January 
1858. He gives some instances, such as— 
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1. In a case—W. F., aged 34—where there was little but 
perception of light, both optic papille, too, well defined, the 
surface of the papilla presented the appearance of blue-grey 
dots in a watery ground; and near its margin, on the fundus, 
were irregular white patches dotted with pigment; many brown 
pigment-islands in the field. 

2. In another case—E. G., aged 55—in whom there was 
also only perception of light, the papilla well defined, a portion 
of it blue-grey, the inner portion presented a dirty white, finely 
dotted appearance; vessels normal, but unusually curved over 
@ narrow ring, white, which forms its margin. 

3. In another case—J. W., aged 57—vision of one eye lost; 
with the other he can with difficulty manage to find his way 
about. Optic papilla, too, well defined, and its surface blue- 
white, dotted on a watery ground. On the side nearest the 
macula lutea is a bluish grey crescent. On the fandus there 
are many brownish pigment-islands. Appearances of the two 
eyes similar. 

As the disease advances, Dr. Bader describes the grey-bluc 
appearance more marked; the circulation becomes less; and 
the vessels seem more bent over the margin of the papilla. 
Arterial pulsation is often seen. We also often see pigment- 
islands—that is, the hexagonal pigment layers—instead of the 
uniform choroidal red. He remarks it as an extraordinary 
circumstance, that the retina, although in this, as in many 
other affections, it is liable to become disintegrated, is still a 
transparent medium. This disease is one of the complications 
likely to result in acute glaucoma. 

Detachment of the Retina. It has been above stated that, 
among other causes for this condition, may be enumerated 
subretinal serous effusions; and that it often presents the 
ae of a funnel-shaped body, extending from the vicinity 

the ora serrata to the optic papilla or other portion of the 
fundus. Mr. Hogg, at p. 72, relates a case of traumatic 
amaurosis where, with signs of exudation, the retina was be- 
coming detached round the papilla; and notices cases of 
Griafe, in which the retina was affected by various exudations, 
and had become detached. At p. 128 he also relates a case of 
Sichel’s, in which, with general cedema of the retina, there was 
a partial detachment of it. The papilla could not be dis- 
tinguished. Fundus much congested. At p. 181 he also 
relates a case in which the most prominent symptom was 
hemiopia. In both regions of the macula Iutea were dark 
spots and pigment accumulations; in the right eye was de- 
tached retina. 

Crystals of Cholesterine have been found mixed up with 


‘ exudations of various kinds, as a consequence of retinal disease. 


Malignant Diseases of the Retina. In certain cases we find, 
in an early stage of the disease, a portion, if not all of the 
fundus, covered-by a brilliant coloured prominence, convex in 
shape, with blood-vessels which have become fixed to the sur- 
face, and do not fluctuate as in the partial detachment which 
arises from subretinal serous effusion. Sometimes, however, 
both conditions exist in combination (Desmarres). 

Abnormal Insertion of the Optic Papilla, without any special 
+ ra is described; but further observation is required on 

point. 

Anemia of the Papilla is observed in all cases of atrophy 
arising from chronic retinal disorders, also as a functional and 
temporary change in many cases in which there is no organic 
alteration of the retina, but where the retinal circulation has 
become interrupted. It is known by the papilla being un- 
usually distinct from the rest of the fundus, the want of 
blood making it look white ; and, besides, we see what vessels 
there are unusually small and colourless. It seems sometimes 
to be smaller and more convex than natural, and is often 
somewhat irregular at its edges; at other times, it seems to be 
flattened out, and larger than usual. Around it the circula- 
tion sometimes has the appearance of being unusually active. 

Hyperemia of the Papilla—a state coexisting with many 


‘affections, acute or chronic, of the posterior tunies—is charac- 


‘terised, on the other hand, by a want of distinctness of the 
‘optic papilla ; it becoming as highly coloured as the rest of the 
‘fundus, and often so very vascular that, even in cases where 
‘the entire furidus is hyperemic, it cannot be distinguished, 
cularly at its margins, from the rest. The chief guide we 
ve in that case is the course of the enlarged vessels. At 
the same time, we may find, particularly on compression, 
pulsation of the vessels which are enlarged, isochronous with 
the pulse at the wrist. — 
Aneurism of the Papilla has been spoken of by some writers. 
Spontaneous Pulsation of the Vessels of the Papilla is a sign 
of severe disease. “It is particularly noticeable as a sign in| 
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glaucoma, and is not always easily detected. We must observe 
carefully, to find the movement in the arteries; and this can 
generally be ascertained to be isochronous with the pulse. 

Varicosities of the Vessels of the Papilla are often to be 
observed, in conjunction with various choroidal and retinal 
disorders. It is of consequence, as it is, of course, apt to lead 
to organic derangement; but some observers assert that con- 
siderable varicosities may exist without apparent derangement 
of vision. 

Softening of the Papilla is a bad sign, and generally indi- 
cates approaching atrophy. The papilla looks unusually large 
and flattened out, with portions of it puffed; its colour a dirty 
yellow; borders very irregular; and there is often found, in 
combination, infiltration of the retina, exudations, etc. : 

Apoplexy of the Papilla, said to be confined to that part in 
some instances in which the disorder is not one of the most 
severe. 

Atrophy of the Papilla is a sign of serious disease. It presents 
an unusually brilliant white appearance, the colour of mother 
of pearl, and is generally small and arched in the middle; the 
vessels sometimes small, at others rather dilated, and possibly 
varicose, seeming to disappear at the edges, and then reappear 
at another place. In cases in which the diminution of size is 
combined with unnatural prominence, and seems to arise from 
compression of the optic nerve at its entrance into the eye, the 
name of mushroom atrophy has been given. (See Desmarres, 
vol. iii, p. 515, fig. 66.) In other cases, we have a depression 
of the optic nerve at its entrance, or cupped atrophy (A. en 
godet of Desmarres), said to be due to retraction of the 
central fibres of the optic nerve. The essential disease, which 
must have given rise to this phenomenon, will have advanced 
to a considerable degree before it is observable. 

Fibrinous Degeneration of the Papilla. Mr. Hogg, at p. 101, 
notices Griafe’s statement, that he has found a case in which 
the papilla appeared flattened out, with its vessels atrophied. 
On a post mortem examination, the papilla was found to consist 
of tendinous tissue, with here and there a few nerve-fibres in- 
terspersed. 

[To be continued.] 


Hebiews and Aotices. 


Eprpsora, or Watery Eye: ITS SUCCESSFUL TREATMENT BY 
THE NEw Meruop or With ILLUSTRATIVE 
Cases. By James Vose Sotomon, Fellow of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of England; Surgeon to the Birming- 
ham and Midland Counties Eye Infirmary; etc. Pp. 32. 
Lond.: Churchill. Birmingham: Cornish Brothers. 1859. 

Tuts is a reprint, with additions, of a very valuable paper 

which was published some months ago in this Journat by Mr. 

Soromon, and in which he described the results of his applica- 

tion of the plan of treatment of epiphora recommended by Mr. 

Bowman. The work concludes with some remarks on certain 

changes which affect the puncta lacrymalia, in consequence of 

which they may be found patulous, obliterated, contracted, or 
displaced. We recommend it to the favourable notice of all 
who have any concern with the eye as operators. 


A Memorr on THE TREATMENT OF THE EPipEmMic CHOLERA. 
Read before the Members of the French Academy of 
Sciences: with their Report thereon. By JosrrH Ayre, 
M.D. Pp. 44. London: J. Churchill. 1859. 

Tu1s memoir was sent by Dr. Ayre to the French Academy of 

Sciences, in competition for the prize offered by the late M. 

Bréant for “ A treatment of unquestionable efficacy, which shall 

cure Asiatic Cholera in the great majority of cases as certainly 

as cinchona cures intermittent fever.” Dr. Ayre strongly ad- 
vocates the claims of calomel, which he was led to employ in 

1832. The author gives his own results, with those of other 

practitioners: he seems, however, not to have been successful 

in convincing the members of the section of Medicine and 

Surgery in the Academy of Sciences, that his treatment stands 


‘in the high rank which he claims for it. 
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LETTERS AND COMMUNICATIONS. 


Letters or communications for the Journat should be ad- 
dressed to Dr. WyntER, Coleherne Court, Old Brompton, 8.W. 


Letters regarding the business department of the Journat, 
and corrected proofs, should be sent to 37, Great Queen Street, 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C. 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 6ru, 1859. 


THE TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE ASSOCIATION. 


Ir the presence of large numbers of associates, and the pre- 
valence of good feeling and generosity, may be considered to 
constitute success, the Liverpool gathering of the Association 
must be considered a most decided triumph. We have, during 
the twenty-seven years of our existence, visited nearly every 
corner of the island. From north to south, from east to west, 
(with the exception of the metropolis) scarcely any city has 
remained untrodden by the associates in their annual gather- 
ing. Yet without being ungrateful for their courtesies, we 
cannot help recording our sense of the magnificence with 
which Liverpool on the late occasion received us. 

Sir Charles Hastings, at the Mayor’s breakfast, happily re- 
marked that our annual gatherings were of infinite value, on 
account of the manner in which they brought our profession 
before the general members of the community. In this respect, 
we have much to be thankful for, from the prominence with which 
our Association has been for a moment, as it were, mixed with 
the municipal life of the first purely commercial gathering of 
men in the world. When the Mayor of Liverpool entertained 
us in the splendid civic apartments of the Town Hall, he paid 
us a compliment which, as an Association of one of the learned 
bodies, we feel we deserved, but which is not so generally 
accorded to us. The Church and the Law are recognised in- 
stitutions in the eyes of the community; but Physic hitherto 
has kad no corporate existence, and we are only just beginning 
to “feel our feet”, if we may use the expression, as a public 
body in alliance with the State. We accept, then, the Mayor 
of Liverpool's sumptuous banquet as an acknowledgment of 
the Association being the powerful representative of an old 
and noble profession, newly linked to the Government. 

Neither must we forget to pay just tribute to the hospitalities 
of the resident members of the Association; private hos- 
pitality knew no bounds, and the public luncheons are a new 
institution, which Liverpool has had the honour of initiating. 

The dinner may be termed the culminating point of the 
annual gathering. At the Adelphi, nearly a hundred asso- 
ciates graced the board—a larger number than has in 
almost any year before met their President at the annual 
banquet. 

We may perhaps be taken to task for thus prominently dwelling 
upon the material graces of the meeting. In our opinion, how- 
ever, it is these which form the true bond of union between the 
associates. If an Englishman must dine before he can fight, 
a body of Englishmen, legal, clerical, or medical, must most 
certainly meet at the prandial mahogany before they can make 


friends. Pure science never held any large body together 
since the creation ; and we do not believe that in our own case 
it would be one whit more successful than with others. It 
must not be thought, however, that we wish to overlook the 
intellectual attractions of the Association, and assuredly the 
warm and glowing address of the President, and the search- 
ingly scientific discourses of Dr. Waters and Mr. A. T. H. 
Waters, will not allow us to forget them. 

The real business done at this anniversary was not of a very 
important character. Medicine is, in fact, reposing for a moment 
on its laurels so Jately achieved. After the good fight of five- 
and-twenty years, the Association had a right to plume itself 
upon its labours, and certainly felt no inclination to be can- 
tankerous. It must be admitted, however, that there is a 
spirit of inquiry abroad—a restlessness, if we may so term it, 
within the depths of our own Association—which prove that 
medicine, after its long condition of depression, is about to 
arouse itself. There was plenty of free thinking and free 
speaking at the general meeting—evidences that there were 
rods in pickle for all offenders. The Edinburgh College of 
Physicians, especially, must see that the public opinion of the 
profession is clearly against them in the very lax course they 
have taken of late with regard to the granting of diplomas. 

The only matter which cast any shadow upon the otherwise 
universally bright aspect of the Liverpool meeting, was the 
statement of the Council that we are still in debt to our Trea- 
surer. When debt is spoken of, Englishmen generally look 
gloomy; so our little responsibility may, in consequence, be 
dwelt upon by those who are no friends to the Association as a 
sign that we are not altogether so flourishing as would appear. 
A moment's consideration, however, will prove that we are 
flourishing exceedingly, even in our finance. Since the year 
1856, we have paid off no less than £1700; and at the present 
time our annual income is in excess of the expenditure. Can 
any financial position be sounder than this? The fact, how- 
ever, remains, that we owe our Treasurer three hundred 
pounds; and the Council could do no less than recommend a 
voluntary contribution. No associate can complain of this 
proposal, as it leaves the matter entirely in his own hands, If 
he do not feel inclined to give, he is not obliged to do so. 
For our parts, we feel pretty sure that those who three years 
ago contributed to the ten-shilling fund will be the first to con- 
tribute to the voluntary payment now asked for. The Bath 
and Bristol Branch, even before the proposal of a contribution 
was made public, nobly came forward with funds in aid of the 
liquidation of the debt; and the East Anglian Branch also 
passed a resolution calling on its members to contribute to the 
same object. We must confess that we heartily rejoice that 
the proposition for charging the postage of the Journat to the 
members was lost. Had it been carried, the Jourwan would 
practically have been weighted with the extra four shillings 
and fourpence for the purpose of getting rid of the old debt. 
The neck of the JournaL was, no doubt, a convenient place on 
which to hang this millstone; but, seeing that “ odorous” com- 
parisons (as Dogberry would say) are already made between it 
and other publications which are charged nearly double its 
price, we heartily rejoice that the scheme was not adopted. 

The choice of a meeting-place for the twenty-eighth anni- 
versary is excellent. Possibly very many associates will com- 
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bine pleasure with business on that occasion: and Torquay, 
the queen of the south coast, will present attractions to the 
ladies which even the great manufacturing and commercial 
cities do not possess. We have always regretted that there is 
nothing in the shape of humanity to see but black coats at the 
annual soirée: and we must confess that, notwithstanding the 
loss we should thereby sustain in point of standing-room, 
a little crinoline would prove a graceful addition to those 
entertainments. The meeting at Torquay will form an ad- 
mirable time for altering one of our social rules, which would, 
we believe, in the opinion of many, be better honoured in the 
breach than in the observance. 


HOW DO WE BEST HONOUR THE MEMORY 

OF THE ILLUSTRIOUS DEAD? 
Tue Hunter Statue Committee have resolved that, after 
placing a marble statue of John Hunter in the Royal College 
of Surgeons, the surplus of the subscriptions, and any further 
funds that may be contributed for that special purpose, shall 
be devoted to the establishment of one or more scholarships 
in comparative anatomy. This determination is one which 
will meet the views of those members of the profession who 
have objected to spend the money altogether on a statue, but 
who will now doubtless contribute to so laudable an object as a 
scholarship in memory of the distinguished physiologist and 
surgeon. 

For our part, we heartily approve of the resolution of the 
Hunter Statue Committee, and trust that funds will be libe- 
rally supplied by the public, as well as by the profession, to 
enable it to be carried out. Our ordinary practice of honouring 
the memories of our illustrious dead by mere statues of stone 
or bronze is a mistake: not that we object in toto to the erec- 
tion of such memorials as outward and visible signs of the re- 
spect felt for a man, but we aver that they are, by themselves, 
insufficient marks of honour. They are mere passive, dead 
expressions—they have no life in them. The greatest honour, 
we think, that can be paid to any one who has signal- 
ised himself for the good of his fellow-men is to promote the 
object which he had in view during his life. Otherwise, even 
if a graven or a molten image were erected to such a man in 
every town in the kingdom, such an honour becomes no honour, 
but a solemn mockery. Would it not seem very like a farce to 
erect a statue to Jenner, and then to utterly neglect the propa- 
gation of that inestimable benefit which he first pointed out to 
mankind? Statues have been erected as testimonials of the 
respect and gratitude of mankind to the discoverer of vaccina- 
tion ; but the noblest memorial of his labour consists in the 
millions of human beings who, but for the application of his 
discovery, would have long ago fallen victims in life or in 
feature to a dreadful scourge. 

And so it is with all our great men—so with Hunter. The 
best testimony we can give of our respect for his memory and 
appreciation of his labours is to encourage and enable our 
meritorious youth to follow his footsteps in the pursuit of one 
of the noblest and most mind-enriching sciences which it is 
permitted to man to study. In doing this, the Statue Committee 
are but following what would certainly be the wish of Hunter. 
Depend on it, he never desired—nor did any truly great man 
ever desire—that he should be the alplia and omega of that 
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object which had been the pursuit of his life ; but that posterity 
should follow with steady step the path indicated and opened 
out by him. 

In the establishment of scholarships of comparative anatomy 
in memory of Hunter, the committee will honour him far 
more than by a perishable statue. They will, indeed, raise 
to him a— 

“ Monumentum ere perennius, 
Regalique situ Pyramidum altius ; 
Quod non imber edax, non Aquilo impotens 


Possit diruere, aut innumerabilis 
Annorum series, et fuga temporum.” 


And not only is the kind of memorial we would have raised to 
our truly great men of the past “ more lasting than brass”; it 
has life—it enables him for whom the honour is designed to- 
live through all ages, and, as it were, to apply to himself the 
prophecy of the Roman poet— 


Non omnis moriar........ 
ego postera 
Crescam laude recens.” 


THE WEEK. 


Very many complaints have been made with respect to the 
price charged for the Medical Register, and some very absurd 
comparisons have been instituted between its expense and that 
of parliamentary papers. Those persons who imagine that the 
official register would ever have a large sale, will, we imagine, 
be greatly mistaken. It must be possessed by all who wish to 
quote it officially; but these persons are comparatively few. 
The Medical Directory will always remain the popular work of 
the profession. Medical men will at all times rather have a 
record of the medical life and position of their fellows, than a 
bare record of titles, etc.; and, be it remembered, the Directory 
going to press a short time after the Register, will be able 
to correct its pages up to the last moment from the official 
source. For these reasons, we see no probability of any 
adequate sale of the official Register taking place: and the 
Council were therefore quite right in fixing a paying price for 
what, they doubtless anticipated, would command only a small 
sale. If, however, it should turn out that the Register sells 
largely, a reduction in price would be undoubtedly called for, 
and most certainly made; as we do not believe for one moment, 
that the Medical Council wish to squeeze more money—as it 
has rather coarsely been termed—out of the great body of the 
profession. 


Association Yntelligence. 


BATH AND BRISTOL BRANCH. 
ASSOCIATION FINANCE. 
Ar the recent Annual Meeting of this Branch, a letter from 
Mr. Terry, jun., of Northampton, was read, proposing that the 
Branches should contribute towards paying off the existing 
debt of the Association. 

It was proposed by Mr. Barrrum, seconded by Dr. Bupp, 
and unanimously agreed to. 

“That £15:0:0 from the balance in hand of the Branch. 
funds be forwarded to the Treasurer of the Association, for the: 
above object.” 

(This paragraph was accidentally omitted in the report sent 
to the Journal by the Secretary of the Branch. In the report 
which appeared in last week’s Journat, the word “ only” has. 
been misprinted for “ not” at page 611, line 4. Eprror.] 
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TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 


ritish Wedical Association. 


Held in Liverpool, 27th, 28th, and 29th July, 1859. 


WEDNESDAY. 


Tue general meeting of the members of the British Medical 
Association was held in the large theatre of the Medical Insti- 
tution, Mount Pleasant, at 7 o’clock p.m. The following mem- 
bers, nearly two hundred in number, were present on the 
several days. 


ALLEN, Joseph, Esq., Liverpool 
ANDERTON, Wavertree 
BakeER, J. W., Esq., Derby 
Barrett, B., Esq., Liverpool 
Barrtrum, J. S., Esq., Bath 
Barry, E., Esq., Liverpool 
Beecrort, S., Esq., Hyde 
Bennett, J. R., London 
Bickerstets, E. R., Esq., Liverpool 
Bickerton, T., Esq., Liverpool 
BipweE t, H., M.D., Albrighton 
Brrcu, S. B., M.D., London 
Brrp, W. V., M.D., Seacombe 
R., Esq., Oswestry 
Brower, B., Esq., Liverpool 
Brieuam, W., Esq., Lymm 
Bropunuvrst, B. E., Esq., London 
J., Esq., Whitchurch 
BYERLEY, J., Esq., Seacombe 
Catton, W. T., Esq., Liverpool 
Cameron, J., M.D., Liverpool 
CaMPBELL, 8. H., M.D., Stoke-upon- 
Camps, W.,M.D., London [Treut 
CaNTRELL, W., Esq., Wirksworth 
Cartwricnt, P., Esq., Oswestry 
CatTELL, T., Esq., Liverpool 
Cayzer, T., Esq., Aigburth 
CuHaLmeRs, D., M.D., Liverpool 
W. J., Esq., Bath 
J., Esq., London 
CLEMENT, W.J., Esq., Shrewsbury 
CLover, J. T., Esq., London 
Couey, D., M.D., Liverpool 
Co.emay, E.H., Esq., Wolverhampton 
Cooper, Sir H., M.D., Hull 
Crane, James, Esq., Timsbury 
G., Esq., Wigan 
Date, T., Esq., Liverpool 
Davey, J. G., M.D., Bristol 
Davies, J. C., M.D., Holywell* 
Davies, T., M.D., Chester 
Davirs, W., M.D., Bath 
Dawson, T., Esq., Liverpool 
Denton, G. B., Esq., Liverpool 
Desmonp, L. E., Esq., Liverpool 
Downs, George, Esq., Stockport 
Duncan, W. H., M.D., Liverpool 
Eben, T., Esq., Liverpool 
Epwarps, T. F., Esq., Denbigh 
ELtuison, K., Liverpool 
Evanson, R. T., M.D., Torquay 
Fatsaaw, W., M.D., Ramsbottom . 
Fayrer, G., M.D., Henley-in-Arden 
Fercvuson, F., Esq., Bolton le Moors 
Fercuson, J. C., M.B., Liverpool 
Firzparrick, W.H., Esq., Knotty Ash 
FLetcuer, F. D., Ksq., Liverpool 
Furnt, R., Esq., Stockport 
Frower, F., Esq., Chileompton 
Forbes, Sir J., M.D., London 
Futter, W., M.D., Oswestry 
Gatt, J., Esq., Ashton-under-Lyne 
GasKELI, R. A., Esq., St. Helen's 
Grssovn, A. C., Esq., Bebington 
G11, G., Esq., Liverpool 
GLazEBROOK, S., Esq., Liverpool 
GopDEN, J., Esq., Birkenhead 
GoutsToneE, J. G., M.D , Knighton 
GrirrithH, T. T., Esq., Wrexham 
GrimspDALe, T. F., l'sq., Liverpool 
Hap ey, J. J., Esq., Birmingham 
Haxes, J., Esq., Liverpool 
Hatt, C. R., M.D., Torquay 
Hamitron, W. T., Esq., Rock Ferry 
Harpy, H. G., F'sq., Byers Green 
Hake, S., Esq., London 
Harrison, John, Ksq., Chester 
Hastineos, Sir C., M.D., Worcester 
Harrow, J., Esq., Manchester 
Henry, A., M.D., London 
HEss eGRAvE, J., Esq., Marsden 
Heywoop-Tsomson, T. R., M.D., 
Aigburth 
Hicearns, C. H., M.D., Claughton 


HIt1, Charles, M.D., Liverpool 
Hirtcumany, J., M.D., Mickleover 
Homan, C., M.D., Reigate 
Homan, H.M, M.D., Hurstpierpoint 
Hornsy, T., Esq., Barnby Moor 
Huaues, E. T., M.D., Mold 
H., Esq., Liverpool 
Humpnreys, J. R., Esq., Shrewsbury 
Hurcuinson, J., Esq., Loridon 
Imvacu, H., M.D., Liverpool 
JOHNSON, J., Esq., Kirkdale 
Jones, Ellis, Esq., Liverpool 
Kay, R., Esq., Liverpool 
Lees,S.D.,M.D., Ashton-under-Lyne 
LisTEr, E., Esq., Liverpool 
McCueEane, W., Esq., Liverpool 
McEwen, W., M.D., Chester 
Macintyre, P., M.D., Liverpool 
Mackgsy, T. L,, M.D., Waterford 
Macnaveat, J., Esq., Liverpool 
MALLETT, G., Esq., Bolton 
MANIFOLD, W. H., Esq., Liverpool 
Man ey, W. E., Esq., Tyldesley 
MarkuaM, W. O., M.D., London 
J., Esq., Liverpool 
R., M.D., Blackburn 
T., Esq., Ashton-in-Maker- 


Me tson, J. B., M.D., Birmingham 
MetcaLrs, J. A., M.D., Hawes 
MILLETT- Davis, G.M.,Esq., Liverpool 
MINsHULL, J. L., Esq., Liverpool 
MITcHELL, T, R., Esq., Liverpool 
Moore, W. D., M.B., Dublin 
Morris, T., Esq., Gresford 
Morais, W. W., Esq., Gildersome 
Natty, J., M.D., Dublin 
Nevins, J. B., M.D., Liverpool 
Newnnawm, W., Esq., Tunbridge Wells 
Newrovw, S., Esq., Astley 
T., M.D., Antigua 
Noste, D., M.D., Manchester 
O’BryeEn, J., M.D., Live 
Pavmer, E., M.D., Lincoln 
Parke, E., Esq., West Derby 
Parken, F., Kirkdale 
Parr, A., M.D., New Brighton 
Paut, J. H., M.D., Camberwell 
PenninoTon, J. F., Esq., Ashton-in- 
PENNINGTON, T., Esq., Liverpoo 
Pore, J. J., Esq., Liverpool 
Pricnarp, T., M.D., Northampton 
PrircHarn, H., Esq., Fairfiel 
Propenrt, J., London 
Roserts, W., M.D., Manchester 
Rourtna, C. H. F, M.D., London 
Sa.usbury, J., Esq., Conway 
Seaton, E. C., M.D., London 
Seaton, J., M.D., Sunbury 
Sxain, J. M., Esq., Liverpool 
Suarp, J., Esq., Warrington 
Sizson, F., M.D., London 
Skinner, T., M.D., Liverpool 
E., M.D., London 
Sotomon, J. V., Esq., Birmingham 
G., Esq., Manchester 
Spencer, L., Esq., Preston 
Sprat cy, 8., Esq., Birmingham 
STEELE, A. B., Esq., Liverpool 
STEVENS, R., Markyate Street 
Stewart, A. P., M.D., London 
Srocks, G., Esq., Blackburn 
Srone, R. N., Esq., Bath 
Srookes, A., M.D., Liverpool 
Swirt, H., Fsq., Liverpool 
Taytor, R. H., M.D., Liverpool 
Terry, H., jun., Esq., Northampton 
Townson, B., Esq., Liverpool 
Tuke, H., M.D., Chiswick 
TURNBULL, J., M.D., Liverpool 
TuRNER, G., M.D., Stockport 
TuRNER, W., Esq , Liverpool 
Trevor-Roper, G., Esq., Rock-Ferry 


J. T., E 
James, 
SIDENT) 
A, 
ATERS, A, T. 8q., Liverpool 
Waters, E., Chester 


., Birkenhead Witurams, P. H., M.D., Worcester 
-D., Liverpool (Pre- — T. W., Esq., Birming- 
am 

Wituiams, W., M.D., Mold 

Witson, C. B., Esq., Liverpool 
Witson, H., Esq., Runcorn 
Warxins, J, W., M.D., Newton J. K., Liverpool 
Weaver, J. D., Esq., Chester « WOLSTENHOLME, G., Esq., Bolton 
WessTeEnr, J. H.,M.D., Northampton Woon, R., Esq., Ashton-under-Lyne 
WHITTLE, A., Liverpool Woottam, G., M.D., Ashton-under- 
H. Y., M.D., Crayke Lyne 

WILErnsov, E., M.D., Manchester Wyner, A., M.D., London 
Wiuiams, E., M.D., Wrexham Yates, G., Esq., Birmingham 


Mr. A. T. H. Waters (Liverpool) moved that, in the ab- 
sence of the esteemed and honoured President, Dr. Alison, 
who was prevented by indisposition from attending the meet- 
ing, Sir Charles Hastings take the chair. 

The motion was carried by acclamation, and Sir Charles 
Hastings took the chair accordingly. 


INSTALLATION OF PRESIDENT. 


The Cuarrman said he was exceedingly sorry that necessity 
compelled him upon the present occasion to open the meeting. 
All present remembered with what pride they were all moved, 
when they considered that Professor Alison was to be President 
of the year now gone by. All who were present in Edinburgh 
must recollect the manner in which he performed the duties 
of the presidential chair. That fact, of course, made them all 
exceedingly regret that he was not now present to witness the 
meetings of the Association in Liverpool. But it had been 
decreed otherwise. Dr. Alison's health had, unfortunately, 
been so infirm now for some months back that, in a letter 
which his sister wrote to the Secretary about a week ago, she 
stated that she felt she could not even open the subject to him. 
He was so unwell that he would not even be able to senda 
short address to be read to the Association upon the present 
occasion. It therefore now devolved upon him (the Chairman) 
merely to express his regret that they had been deprived of the 
attendance of so eminent an individual, whose name shed a 
lustre over their Association ; and to request Dr. Vose, whom 
they all esteemed so highly, to take the chair for the present 
session, in the full confidence that he would worthily fill the 
office. [Hear, hear, and applause.] 

Dr. Vose then took the chair, and proceeded to read an 
address, which is published at p. 617. 


REPORT OF COUNCIL. 


The Secretary read the following Report :— 

“It is with sincere pleasure that your Council meet the 
members of the British Medical Association in the great mer- 
cantile town of Liverpool; and they feel, assured that the 
celebration of this, the twenty-seventh Anniversary, will be 
attended with complete success, both in promoting the interests 
of the Society, and imparting instruction and gratification to 
each member who is able to be present. 

“ Your Council refer with satisfaction to the increased nu- 
merical strength of the Association. At the last meeting, in 
Edinburgh, there were 2180 members. Since that time, 220 
names have been added to our list. There have been 60 re- 
signations, and 30 deaths, thus leaving our total number 2310. 

“It is a subject for congratulation that upwards of twenty 
members have been received from the Sister Island, con- 
stituting a Dublin Branch of the British Medical Association. 

“ The business of the Association has been carefully carried 
on at the quarterly meetings of the Committee appointed at 
Edinburgh, and uniformly presided over by Sir Charles 
Hastings, to whom, with the members of the Committee, our 
cordial thanks are due. 

“ District Branches. The prosperity of the District Branches 
has been generally maintained, and in many instances their 
extent and efficiency have been materially augmented through 
the indefatigable exertions of the Honorary Secretaries, to 
whom your Council desire to express its grateful acknowledg- 
ments for the essential benefits which they have conferred 
upon the Parent Association. 

“ The Journal. The Journat has continued to give satis- 
faction to the great body of the associates ; and its able editor- 
ship by Dr. Wynter is a point to which your Councl can refer 
with confidence and pleasure. It is highly satisfactory to 
observe that the amount of valuable scientific and practical 
matter, contributed principally by members of the Association, 
steadily increases. Your Council would nevertheless urge on 
the members the importance of systematically affording that 
help to the editor which would so much tend to place our 
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Journat in the high literary position which, as the representa- 
tive of a large and eminent Society, it ought to occupy. Your 
Council cannot but regret the deficiency of contributions from 
the county hospitals and infirmaries. They are sure that 
from these institutions a vast amount of highly valuable mat- 
ter might be collected, and rendered available through the 
Journal for the improvement of professional knowledge. The 
Council consider that, with the view of affording as much as 
possible of its space to those associates who desire to make 
contributions, judicious condensation should be exercised in 
some departments. 

“ Finances. The following is an account of the sums paid 
and received by the Treasurer from the Ist of January to the 
31st of December 1858. This account was duly examined by 
Dr. Melson and Mr. Hadley of Birmingham, appointed auditors 
at the annual meeting in Edinburgh. 


Receipts to December 31st, 1858. 


s. d. 
Subscriptions 1790 8 9 
Advertisements, and sale of Journals .. 645 8 4 
2435 17 1 

Expenditure to December 31st, 1858. 
Balance from 1857 .............2+2+. 300 3 6} 
Expended in the year 1858 .......... 2429 3 8 
2729 7 2 
Receipts 1858 eee eee 2435 17 


Balance due to Treasurer, Jan. 1, 1859.. 293 10 1} 


The expenditure for 1858 is made up of the following sums :— 
Expenditure for 1858. 


Richards (Printing Journar) .... ... 1685 9 0 
Honeyman 32 0 0 
Davidson (Commission) ............ 62 11 6 
Mr. Orrin Smith (Wood Engraver) .... 318 6 
Interest at Banker's ............ 21 19 
Salaries ; viz.:—Dr. Wynter, Dr. Henry, 

Mr. Holmes, Dr. Williams, andaClerk 57010 0 
Secretaries’ Sundries 2817 O 
District expenses; Post-office orders, 

Stamped envelopes; Travelling ex- 
penses; and Collecting ............ 24 15 11 

2429 3 8 


“ Your Council beg to call the attention of the members to 
the Financial Statement, and to remind them that, in the 
year 1856, there was a debt due by this body which amounted 
to nearly £2,000. By the call of ten shillings then made, and 
by the fact of the income having since that time exceeded our 
expenditure, that debt has been very considerably diminished ; 
but this diminution is going on slowly, and inconvenience 
results, from the Treasurer not having funds in hand to meet 
the demands as they arise; and your Council are inclined to 
think, that if the present state of the finances shall continue, 
it will be a wise course to call upon the members at no distant 

od to adopt some means for the liquidation of the debt. 

our Council desire most earnestly to remind the members 
that nothing conduces more to the satisfactory working of the 
machinery of the Association than the punctual payment of 
subscriptions; while the omission to pay them is always pro- 
ductive of embarrassment and injury. 

* Medical Reform. Your Council cannot omit to congratu- 
late the Association on the final passing of the Medical Aet, 
and the formation of a Medical Council representative of the 
great professional body. At the same time, it appears to this 
Council that In some respects the provisions of the Act have 
not been carried out in a manner to give full satisfaction to 
the at large. 

n looking to the past history of this Association, you will 
find that so far back as the year 1835, a Committee coc temet 
to watch over the interests of the profession, and to endeavour 
to obtain for it an improved organisation: from that year down 
to the present time, such a Committee has been annually ap- 
Pointed, and known as the Medical Reform Committee. 

The Committee took a comprehensive view of the questions 
submitted to them, and soon after their appointment an- 
nounced the principles on which they contended any satisfac- 
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tory amelioration of the organisation of the profession must 
be based. These were— 

“First.—The establishment of the representative principle 
in the governing bodies. 

“ Second.—Uniformity of qualification, as tested by sufficicnt 
examination. 

“Third.—Equal right of all so qualified to practise in every 
part of Her Majesty’s dominions. 

“ Fourth.—The registration of persons so qualified, in order 
that the educated practitioner might be distinguished 
by the public from the ignorant pretender. 

“The scheme thus submitted by the Committee was assented 
to by the Association, and they entered upon their task with a 
firm determination to allow no obstacles to defeat them. 

“Year after year the labours of the Association were con- 
tinued ; but, for a long time, many took a desponding view of 
the matter, and considered we had entered upon an under- 
taking too vast for us to accomplish. 

“For many years we unsuccessfully attempted to induce 
Her Majesty’s Government to undertake the task, but we were 
continually met by indifference, and by an intimation that we 
must ourselves come to some agreement before the State could 
interfere. This we considered as an indication that if the 
organisation of the profession were to be improved, it must be 
by our own exertions, unaided by the State. 

“ Under these circumstances, the Committee determined to 
frame a Bill to carry out the principles advocated by the Asso- 
ciation, and to obtain sufficient aid from Members of Parlia- 
ment to carry it to a successful issue. This was done several 
years ago, and a Bill of the Association was read in the House 
of Commons. 

“Tt is not necessary to relate the various difficulties which 
beset us, and the indifference which for a time was displayed 
by the Government. It is sufficient to say that by means of 
the influence possessed by our Society and its several Branches, 
we succeeded in obtaining the support of a large section in the 
House of Commons, so that we were enabled to demonstrate 
that the public were as much interested as the profession in a 
more enlightened medical legislation; and then Her Majesty’s 
Government became convinced it would be inconsistent with 
their duty longer to delay lending their aid to the settlement 
of this important question; and thus the Bill, as originally 
introduced by the Association into the House of Commons, 
with some modifications, became the law of the land. It is 
well for the members to see what has been at length accom- 
plished by a long-sustained and judicious agitation, because, if 
circumstances should again arise to call for similar exertions, 
we may learn a lesson that may teach us how to conduct similar 
efforts in future. 

“ Benevolent Fund. This most useful charity continues to 
confer its benefits upon those for whose aid it was established ; 
and it is very gratifying to know that the sphere of its opera- 
tions has recently been much extended through the liberality of 
a gertleman, who bequeathed to its funds a legacy of £3,000. 
A report from the Committee will be read. 

“© Medical Legislation Committee. Your Council hope to re- 
ceive from this Committee a statement of its views on several 
very important subjects; viz., the cooperation of the members 
of our Association with Mr. Griffin and his coadjutors, in aid 
of some satisfactory measure with regard to Poor law Medical 
Reform; also, on the possibility of providing for the more effi- 
cient performance of Vaccination; also, on the restriction of 
the Sale of Poisons, and the best method of effecting it. Your 
Council would draw the attention of members to the warrants 
issued during the past year for regulating the rank and pay of 
medical officers in the army and navy. It is most gratifyi 
to find that recognition has at length been given to the mam 
of the medical profession in the public services, and that a 
provision has been made which must tend to increase the 
efficiency of the land and sea forces of this country. A report 
from this Committee will be presented. 

“ Address in Medicine. The Address in Medicine will be 
delivered by Dr. Waters, of Chester. 

“ Address in Physiology. The Address in Physiology will 
be delivered by A. T. H. Waters, Esq. of Liverpool. 

“The late Mr. Booth Eddison. Your Council refer with 
much regret to the death of Mr. Booth Eddison of Notting- 
ham. Mr. Eddison filled the office of President of your Asso- 
ciation; was a most active member of the Council; and ever 
took a lively interest in the welfare of your Society. 

“ Conclusion. In conclusion, your Council desire to express 
their conviction that the Association is decidedly advancing in 
numbers and in power. They would still urge upon all its 
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members the necessity of individual activity for the purpose 
both of maintaining its high status as a social and scientific 
institution, and of leading those who have hitherto remained 
outside its boundaries to unite with us, and cooperate in pro- 
moting the great objects which we have ever had in view.” 


Sir Joun Fores said that he had had a resolution put into 
his hand by his friend Sir Charles Hastings. He was sure 
the meeting would receive with unanimity that resolution, 
which proposed 

“ That the Report now read be received and adopted.” 

He was very happy to hear, from the details of the report, that 
the society was, in most respects, in very good condition. The 
only exception, which was certainly a very important one, was 
the financial state of the Association, which, he was sorry to 
hear, was not equally satisfactory. He believed it was twenty 
years ago that he was in that room upon a similar oceasion, 
and he thought they were then better off in their financial 
position than at present. He thought it was really rather dis- 
creditable, if he might use the phrase, to the Association, that 
it should be in a condition of debt. However, he was not at 
all surprised at it, because he had maintained for many years 
that, since the establishment of the Journat, the Association 
had no right to expect to be out of debt, when a great deal 
more was given to the members than was received from them. 
The Journat which was so received by every member of the 
Association was as good as any other weekly journal which cost 
33s. a year. The Association, therefore, gave 33s. to each 
member, and received 2]s. in return. By such a course they 
certainly might get credit, honour, and glory, as a very learned 
society, and as first-rate medical men; but he feared they 
should get little credit as financiers. [ Hear, hear, and laughter. } 
Nobody would believe that they were well qualified to shine in 
finance, in such a state of things as that. He had always been 
of opinion, and was so still—and he was one of the oldest 
members of the Association, and, moreover, a very old man, 
who would not be long among them—that the members of the 
Association ought to pay for the Journal a certain sum. Let 
them subscribe, as at present, 21s. for the Association—it was 
surely worth that; and then pay 10s., or whatever sum was 
deemed sufficient, for the Journat. However, this was alto- 
gether a question for the Council, whether they would remain 
in debt, or otherwise. He hoped they would not consider that, 
because he had made these observations, he had been finding 
fault with the JournaL. He thought it was most creditable to 
the Council; and he believed the whole management of the 
Association was extremely creditable to those who conducted 
it. [Applause.] 

Dr. MEtson (Birmingham) said, the observations which Sir 
John Forbes had made were peculiarly pertinent. He thought 
the members present might congratulate themselves not only 
that they had heard the President deliver such a classical 
oration in reference to the importance of that town in a mer- 
cantile and in other aspects, but also that Liverpool was, of all 
other places in the kingdom, the one in which they were likely 
to make a fair start in the improvement of their finances, if 
ever such a start was to be made. If it should turn out as a 
result of that meeting, as well as the meeting of the next and 
following day, that any plan or scheme could be devised by 
which their debt might be liquidated, it would be a very im- 
portant and fortunate thing for the Association, of whose value 
to the nation at large, as well as in connexion with their own 
immediate profession, they had had proofs beyond all contro- 
versy by the result of their labours during the last twelve 
months in particular. That much might be done by the Asso- 
ciation to attain to that large and ecumenical influence which 
it was so well calculated to exert over the profession at large, 
he thought was obvious; and, among other things which might 
be done during the session of that learned body, he hoped the 
Finance Committee—as he took it that they had such a com- 
mittee—would bring before them some scheme which might 
be found at once practicable and calculated to relieve them 
from debt. It was a very pleasing duty which he had to per- 
form, at the instigation of Sir Charles Hastings and the Presi- 
dent, to second the resolution which had been so eloquently 
proposed by Sir John Forbes. They had at length obtained 
an entrance into the House of Commons. The House of Com- 
mons, he thought, had served them well. If they regarded 
what they had received only as an instalment of what might 
hereafter be expected, he thought great things might be antici- 
pated with reference to the results of parliamentary inter- 
ference on their behalf. [Hear, hear.] One thing he feared— 
and he. thought he might base the Observation simply and 


categorically upon the remarks which came out in the report— 
he feared lest they should be worse friends to themselves than 
the public at large were prepared to be friends tothem. He 
referred now more particularly to what he thought he might 
call the unfortunate differences which had taken place for the 
last six or eight months between the College of Physicians in 
London and the College of Physicians in Edinburgh. [Hear, 
hear.] He hoped something might be done to remind those 
learned and august bodies of their duty alike to themselves 
and to the profession. {Hear, hear.] So far as things had 
gone hitherto, they had suggested the opinion to his mind 
that the best thing he could do for his own reputation was 
simply to stand upon his collegiate degree, and have nothing 
to do with any College of Physicians either in London, Edin- 
burgh, or Dublin. [Hear.] For he was sure that, if the 
licentiate’s degree were to be handed about in the way it had 
been, and the subject of fellowship to be left to float at large 
over the sea of opinion of a few men connected with this 
college or the other, medical men would never get their rights, 
and hole-and-corner legislation would be implanted upon the 
broad‘parliamentary basis to which they looked for so great an 
advancement in their position as professional men. Much 
might be said upon that subject, but he would not say any 
more at present. He congratulated the Council, the Presi- 
dent, and Sir Charles Hastings—the latter as one of the main 
founders, if not the founder, of the Association—upon the posi- 
tion in which they found themselves now upon arriving at 
their majority. [Hear, hear.] It was now twenty-one years 
since they first fairly entered the field of medical legislation. 
During that time the parliamentary records of the twenty-first 
and twenty-second of Victoria would best show what had been 
achieved. All he could say with reference to the institution 
was, that he hoped it would go on to flourish; and whilst the 
nation at large was turning its attention upon them as a body, 
and was evidently prepared to do more than had been hitherto 
done for them, that they would show that they were friends to 
themselves, and see that by private squabbles and collegiate 
animosities they did not injure their own fair hopes and blight 
the prospects which were now falling upon them from such a 
propitious sky. [Loud applause.) 

Sir Joun ForneEs was not aware of the College of Physicians 
in London having had anything to do with the College in 
Edinburgh. At the beginning of the present year, they 
certainly passed a temporary act admitting into the College 
gentlemen in the country, more particularly elderly physicians 
long in practice, not simply as licentiates, but as fellows, in a 
way which the old laws did not permit. Two or three hundred 
gentlemen had been admitted as members of the College under 
these circumstances ; but, instead of being blamable in this 
respect, he (Sir John) thought the College was much to be 
praised. [Hear, hear.] He could only say that since he had 
been a member of the college—for nearly twenty years—they 
had improved marvellously with regard to their liberality. 
Twenty years ago there was no possibility of getting into the 
College at all. (Laughter.] 

The Present then put the motion for the adoption of the 
report, which was carried unanimously. 


THE OFFICES OF PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL AND TREASURER. 

Sir Cuaktes Hastines said, that in forming a new code of 
laws for the Association three years ago, it had been provided 
that the President of the Council and Treasurer should be 
elected every three years, but that a special exception had 
been made with regard to himself, and he had received the 
great honour of being elected president for life. He stated then, 
however, that he should consider it his bounden duty, after the 
expiration of three years, to tender his resignation; and he now 
begged to do so, expressing at the same time his feelings of 
gratitude to the members for the manner in which they had on 
all occasions estimated his poor services. He felt, however, 
that he was no longer equal to those exertions which he was for- 
merly able to make [No, no], and he hoped they would appoint 
some successor who would to greater purpose, and to the better 
advantage of the Association, exercise those duties, the proper 
exercise of which was so essential to the prosperity of their 
great and flourishing society. [Applause.]} 

Dr. Rapciyrre Hatt (Torquay) hoped that the members 
present would by acclamation show their desire that Sir 
Charles should allow himself to be re-elected. [Cheers.] 

Mr. Ett1s Jones (Liverpool) hoped that Sir Charles would 
continue the valuable services which he had rendered for 
twenty-six years, and that so long as he lived they should 
never see another president of Council. 
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Mr. Watkin (Birmingham) recommended Dr. Hall 

to alter his proposition to the effect that Sir Charles be requested 
to withdraw his resignation. By doing this, they would not 
break through the resolution passed at Birmingham, which 
declared that he should be continued the president for life ; 
whereas, by re-electing him now, they would virtually elect 
him for the next three years only. After the labours 
that Sir Charles had performed, during twenty-seven years— 
to the last six of which he (the speaker) could bear personal 
testimony—some tribute of gratitude, and some tokens of 
honour, were surely merited. [Hear, hear, and applause.) 

Dr. Haut thought that it would really be more compli- 
mentary to Sir Charles to re-elect him every three years, than 
elect him for life; but he bowed to the wishes of those 
present, and whatever would be most complimentary to Sir 
Charles, was the form of words which he most desired to use. 

Mr. Bartrum (Bath) moved that Sir Charles be requested to 
withdraw his resignation, believing that the Society would 
sustain a severe loss by his removal. 

Sir Jonn Forses would not have said a word upon this 
question, except that, being one of the oldest members, it 
might otherwise have been supposed that he was careless of 
Sir Charles retaining his position. He thought, however, they 
should not make him president for life, for he knew that Sir 
Charles would desire to resign, when he really felt that office 
was a burden to him, or that he was not sufliciently capable of 
performing its duties as he would wish. He trusted, however, 
that on the present occasion, Sir Charles would do as every one 
wished him to do, and withdraw his resignation. [Cheers.] 

Dr. Mackesy (Waterford) though this was the first time he had 
addressed the Association, could not resist the opportunity of ex- 
pressing the high sense which he entertained of Sir Charles’s 
character and services, and his hope that he would still con- 
tinue in office. [Cheers.] 

Sir Cartes Hastines (who rose amidst loud cheering) said 
he had at all times bowed to the recorded wishes of the Asso- 
ciation; and, although he earnestly desired to see a more able 
successor, yet, as they had in such a very decided manner ex- 
pressed their opinion that it was for the advantage of the Asso- 
ciation that he should continue to fulfil the office he had for so 
many years occupied, whatever might be his private and indi- 
vidual feelings, and however much advancing years may have 
pointed to him the propriety of tendering to them his resigna- 
tion, he found it impossible to resist their appeal, and he 
would therefore withdraw that resignation [applause]; and 
to the best of abilities, and as zealously as his declining 
years would enable him, he should try to do his duty to the 
Association. [Renewed cheers.] 

- APPOINTMENT OF AUDITORS. 

Mr. T. W. Witt1ams had been entrusted with a most im- 
portant financial resolution. It related to the appointment of 
auditors for the ensuing year. He was fortunate, however, in 
being able to propose two gentlemen who had already per- 
formed the duty to the entire satisfaction of the Treasurer, the 
Committee of Council, and the Association at large. They had 
carefully pointed out all the existing errors and deficiencies, 
and had shown the exact condition of the Association. He 
moved, therefore,— 

“ That the cordial thanks of the Association be tendered to 
Dr. Melson and Mr. Hadley for auditing the accounts 
during the past year, and that they be requested to accept 
the office for another year.” 

Mr. A. T. H. Waters (Liverpool) seconded the resolution, 
which was put and unanimously adopted. 

VOTE OF THANKS TO THE RETIRING PRESIDENT. 

Dr. R. Hatt moved, and Dr. WayTenEaD (Crayke) se- 
conded the following resolution, which was carried unani- 
mously— 

“That the cordial thanks of this meeting be given to Dr. 
Alison, the retiring President, and that he be appointed a Vice- 
President of the Association.” 

Dr. Hall said that after the eloquent words of their president 
of the evening, and the universal reputation of Dr. Alison, 
comment upon the resolution was unnecessary. 


VOTE OF THANKS TO THE COUNCILS. 

Dr. (London) moved— 

“That the cordial thanks of the meeting be given to the 
Councils of the Association for their valuable services during 
the past year.” 

They were hagmces | indebted (he said) to gentlemen of high 
the profession, and necessarily numerous engage- 
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ments, when they undertook to perform the work of the 
Council, and when they performed it so well. [Applause.] 

Mr. Haptey (Birmingham) seconded the resolution, which 
was carried unanimously. 


APPOINTMENT OF SECRETARY. 


Dr. Hatt moved— 

“ That the present Secretary, Dr. Williams, be re-appointed 
for the ensuing year.” 

Mr. Bartrum (Bath) seconded the resolution. 

Mr. Sotomon (Birmingham) deemed it highly important that 
so large a society should have for its secretary a perfect man 
of business, who could devote a very large portion, if not the 
whole of his time, to the duties. It was ridiculous to expect 
that an eminent physician like Dr. Williams, holding two very 
important appointments, and largely engaged in practice, could 
give the requisite amount of attention to the society’s business. 
It was necessary in the secretary’s department that all the orders 
and regulations of the Executive Committee should be carried 
out; that, in corresponding with branch secretaries, prompt 
replies should be sent ; that the names of new members should 
appear in the JournaL; that every year a list of the members 
of the Association should be published; and that the Journar 
should also contain a full account of the financial condition of 
the Association. Had a complete list of names been pub- 
lished some three weeks ago, their hospitable friends in 
Liverpool would have known exactly who belonged to the Asso- 
ciation, and who did not. It was also advisable to have an 
officer who would see that members in arrear for two or three 
years did not get their Journat, and who would write to them 
from time to time energetic letters requesting payment. 
Great as was his (Mr. Solomon's) respect for the social and 
professional position of Dr. Williams, he could not say that 
that gentleman came up to the requirements which their 
secretary should possess. He was strongly in favour of 
appointing a perfect man of business unconnected with the 
profession, at a salary of about £120 a year, who should devote 
his whole time to the interests of the Association. There was 
now a debt of £400 or £500, and there was a disposition on the 
part of some members to pay a second call of five or ten 
shillings, and get rid of it. His own impression was, that 
with such a man of business as he had described, as the 
secretary, the Association would be self-supporting. A 
secretary unconnected with the profession had been objected to 
by some; but there happened to be a gentleman, not engaged 
in practice, who had rendered most important aid to the Asso- 
ciation, who was a thorough man of business, and who would 
be unlikely to take any other appointment, provided he were 
allowed to assume the duties of secretary, in addition to those 
which he now performed. Dr. Henry was thoroughly devoted 
to their interests, and to his care and accuracy they were much 
indebted for the admirable way in which the letter-press of the 
JouRNAL was produced. To Dr. Henry also they were in a great 
degree indebted for those important tables which some years 
ago informed them who were the members of the Association, 
and who had paid their subscriptions. He moved, therefore, 
as an amendment,— 

“That Dr. Alexander Henry be the secretary of the British 
Medical Association for the ensuing twelve months.” 

Mr. Griaspare (Liverpool) seconded the amendment. 

Mr. Watkin Wr11ams had no objection to the Secretary 
being stirred up now and then; but unless some graver 
grounds for dismissal were urged, he thought it would be a 
calamity to dispense with Dr. Williams's services. He (Mr. 
Williams) was decidedly opposed to a non-professional Secre- 
tary; and surely, if Dr. Williams was even incapacitated, they 
could find another efficient man of business within their ranks. 
When he (the speaker) looked at the arrears which existed 
three years ago, and at the state of the accounts now, he was 
astonished that Dr. Williams, in his very quiet gentlemanly 
way, had been able to get in so large a sum [hear, hear]; and 
he felt that they would be acting with the deepest ingratitude 
were they to call upon their Secretary now at a moment's 
notice to resign. Without desiring to pit one gentleman 
against another, he believed that Dr. Williams, with regard to 
his promptitude in answering correspondence, would be found 
quite equal to Dr. Henry, and he hoped that the amendment 
would not be pressed. With regard to “the man of business”, 
he did not think they would be men of business if they ex- 
pected to get a non-professional man to devote his whole time 
to their. Association, comprising, as it did, 2,000 members, 
for the sum of £120 a year; though he did not put up 
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Dr. Williams as perfection, he believed he was about the best 
man they could possibly have. 

Mr. Waters (Liverpool) having had some opportunity of 
knowing the way in which Dr. Williams had conducted the 
affairs of the Association, expressed a very strong hope that 
Mr. Solomon would withdraw his amendment; and that the 
Association would never entertain the idea of having a non- 
medical Secretary. The Secretary to that Association should 
be a man of high professional standing, and capable, by his 
position and influence, of extending the influence of the 
Society. [Hear, hear.} This could never be accomplished by 
& non-professional Secretary. He had not the slightest doubt 
that Dr. Henry would make a most efficient Secretary; but he 
agreed with Mr. Williams, that they must hear something 
more forcible with regard to Dr. Williams’s short-comings, in 
order to induce the meeting to adopt the proposition of Mr. 
Solomon. He hoped therefore that Mr. Solomon would with- 
draw his amendment. [ Hear, hear.] 

Dr. RoutH thought that Mr. Solomon’s proposition amounted 
to a vote of censure upon Dr. Williams. Even if he had pro- 
posed a resolution to employ a man of business, and not a 
medical man, it would have been competent for them to have 
discussed such a topic; but the reasons assigned for the dis- 
missal of Dr. Williams were, that the records in the Journan 
would be better kept, and that it would be the means of paying 
off their debt, if another gentleman were chosen. Now, in his 
(Dr. Routh’s) opinion, the question of the JournaL was an 
entirely different one. He did not give unqualified approba- 
tion to the Journat; nor did he think that the appointment of 
Dr. Henry as Secretary would improve or influence the Joun- 
NAL in the way Mr. Solomon mentioned. Nor did he think 
that Dr. Henry himself would like, under the circumstances, 
to accept the appointment. 

Mr. Sotomon said that he should fall in with the wishes of 
the meeting, and withdraw his proposition [loud applause] ; 
believing that what had taken place would have the effect of 
producing the reforms which he was quite sure were required. 

Mr. Grimspate explained, that in seconding the resolution, 
he was under the impression that Dr. Williams was an honor- 
ary and not a paid Secretary; and he thought that the Society 
ought to have a paid Secretary. 

The original resolution was then put, and carried unani- 
mously. 

THE MEDICO-ETHICAL COMMITTEE. 

Sir Cuarres Hastines stated that Dr. Barker, of Bedford, 
had not yet completed his report upon medical ethics, and 
requested additional time for the purpose. He moved— 

“That the Medico-Ethical Committee be re-appointed, with 
the addition of Dr. Styrap, of Shrewsbury.” 

Mr. Sotomon seconded the resolution, which was carried 
unanimously. 

ALTERATION OF LAW XXV. 

Sir Cuantes Hastines explained that, in one of the laws 
respecting the constitution of Branches, an alteration seemed 
to be rendered necessary. The constitution under which their 
Branches were formed was very stringent. No Branch of the 
Association could be formed of less than twenty members; 
this had opposed an obstacle to the formation of new Branches. 
It had been thought desirable, in reconstructing the laws, that 
no Branch of less than twenty members should send a repre- 
sentative to the Council; and though, as a general principle, 
this was perfectly correct, he thought that some modification 
Was necessary in order to enable small societies to join the 
Association. He moved that the law be altered in this way— 

“Any number of members meeting together may form them- 
selves into a Branch of the Association; but no Branch con- 
sisting of less than twenty members shall have the privilege of 
sending a representative to the Council.” 

This alteration, he believed, while it would not deviate from 
the principle hitherto adopted, would enable them considerably 
to increase the number of their Branches. 

Mr. Morris (Gildersome) seconded the resolution, w ch 
was unanimously carried. 


MEDICAL ETHICS IN THE BRANCHES, 

Mr. Friant (Stockport) drew attention to the question, which 
had recently been ably discussed in the Journat, that every 
Branch of the Association should have its own medico-ethical 
section. The editor had advocated the advantage of local 
medical societies amalgamating with the Branches. This 


brought to his recollection, that at the first appointment many 
years ago at Worcester of a Medico-ethical Committee of the 
Association, it was contended that each Branch should have 


the appointment of a medico-ethical section. Unhappily, the 
subject of medical ethics, though on the tapis for fifty years, 
had never been successfully prosecuted by the Association. 
The profession at large was very much alive to the subject ; 
but still it was avowedly one of great difficulty, and requiring 
great care. At the Edinburgh meeting, Dr. Barker zealously 
undertook the re-formation, for the third time, of the Com- 
mittee for Medical Ethics; though he was sorry to hear that 
he had not yet been able to complete his task. What he (Mr. 
Flint) wished to enjoin upon the members was, that an im- 
mense advantage would be gained by every Branch yearly 
appointing its medico-ethical section. By this means, they 
would get members of the section to attend to the moral 
interests of the profession from every quarter of the Branch. 
This would do away with the necessity for the local medico- 
ethical societies. Several of these had been working most 
efficiently for some years, because there was no other agency. 
These local societies, however, had great difficulties to contend 
with from local prejudice and rivalry; but where the Branches 
were so large, they had a right to expect that impartial judg- 
ments and awards would be given in every question which 
they had to decide. By such means, every Branch would 
afford to the Committee its aid in the formation of a code of 
laws, which was importantly wanted for the regulation of their 
profession in this great country. Every month produced 
scenes of contention in courts of justice, for which the pro- 
fession had to blush—scenes, however, which he believed 
would be prevented by the formation of sections such as he 
had described. 

Sir Cuartes Hastines suggested that Mr. Flint had better 
leave the question to the Council. He did not think the Asso- 
ciation was in a position to make regulations, as regarded the 
Branches, which would in any way change them, at the present 
moment. 

Mr. Firxt asked if there was any rule in the Association with 
regard to the introduction of such a motion. ; t 

Sir Cuartes Hastrnes said any Branch could introduce it. 
There was no difficulty upon that subject. There was, for in- 
stance, the Shropshire Branch. : 

Mr. Frnt understood that that was only an amalgamation. 

Mr. Humpnreys (Shrewsbury) said the Shropshire Branch 
had adopted the rules of the Medico Ethical-Society. _ 

Mr. Exuis Jones (Liverpool) referred to an instance in the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Branch, in which the action was taken 
by the Branch in that instance in their character as a society. 
He did not think there was any occasion to make any fixed re- 
gulation upon the subject, because it was already fixed that 
every Branch had power to adjust any misunderstanding which 
might occur among medical men. 

Dr. Rovrn (London) thought it would be well to move a 
resolution. What was wanted was not a Medico-Ethical Asso- 
ciation in connection with every Branch; but they wanted 
certain medico-ethical rules to apply to the whole profession 
throughout the kingdom—that that which was considered 
unprofessional in one part of the kingdom should be considered 
unprofessional in another. This would obviate the quarrels 
which, he was sorry to say, often disgraced the profession. 

Mr. Frint did not wish to do more than introduce the sub- 
ject at present. There were many members of the Association 
who had not entered into the subject, and he thought it right 
that they should have some idea of what feeling was enter- 
tained upon the subject by others who had more years to teach 
them. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON MEDICAL LEGISLATION. 


Dr. Henry read the following report— 

“In coming before the British Medical Association on the 
present occasion, the Committee on Medical Legislation have 
not a statement of their proceedings during the past year to 
present, inasmuch as it has not been judged necessary to hold 
any meetings. The Medical Act, to the obtaining which the 
energies of the Committee were directed in previous years, 
having come into operation, the members of the Committee 
have considered it best at present simply to watch its working; 
feeling sure that both the merits and the defects of the measure 
will be rendered more and more conspicuous as time advances, 
and believing that an interference with the duties and judgment 
of the Medical Council would only be injudicious and embar- 
rassing. 

“ y~4 reason which your Committee might have had for ac- 
tivity during the year has been diminished by the selection of 
their Chairman as one of the Crown Members of the Council 
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event they would offer their sincere congratulations to the As- 
sociation ; and they have not the least doubt that the appoint- 
ment of Sir Charles Hastings has been felt as a high compli- 
ment by the members of that body. It involves a recognition, 
not only of the important part which he has taken in promoting 
medical reform, but also of the fact that he, as the founder and 
leader of this Association, is the natural and fit exponent of the 
wishes of a large portion of the medical profession. 

“Leaving for the present—but not losing sight of—medical 
reform, your Committee would observe that there are several 
matters of the highest professional and public importance which 
eall for notice at their hands. 

“In the first place, your Committee cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing the extreme satisfaction they feel at the issue of the 
Royal Warrants during the past year for regulating the rank 
and pay of the Medical Officers of the Army and Navy. In 
previous years the members of the Association have endeavoured 
to procure for their brethren in the public services that treat- 
ment to which they were entitled ; but from which, through 
various causes, they were debarred. It must now be a matter 
of the deepest satisfaction to the Association that the medical 
men of the public services have been placed in a position which 
can bring with it no other feeling than that of honour; and the 
Committee are sure that the members of the Association will 
join them in sincerely congratulating their brethren in the 
Army and Navy on the improvements that have been effected 
by the warrants to which reference has been made. 

“ The Committee feel that it would not be just to omit all 
allusion to the labours of those who’ have striven long and 
earnestly in behalf of the Army and Navy Medical Officers. To 
all these the thanks of the profession are due. It is disficult 
to particularise, yet the names of Dr. McWilliam, Dr. F. J. 
Brown, Mr. Ranald Martin, and Colonel Boldero, are fresh in 
every mind. Nor must the services of the Naval Reform Com- 
mittee, instituted some years ago in London, nor those of the 
late Joseph Hume, be forgotten in our grateful recollections. 

“ The Association will doubtless agree too with the Commit- 
tee, that the thanks of the profession are due to the heads, 
political and medical, of the Army and Navy in the late govern- 
ment, for having publicly recognised in so satisfactory a manner 
the claims of the medical officers of their respective depart- 
ments. 

“ The Committee will now briefly advert to some other mat- 
ters, to which, with the consent of the Association, they propose 
to devote their careful attention during the next year. 

“The tirst of these is Poor Law Medical Reform. The 
labours of Mr. Griffin have placed before the profession a sta- 
tistical demonstration of the insufficiency and inequality of the 
remuneration of those medical men whose duty it is to attend 
on the sick poor of this kingdom. For several years unceasing 
efforts have been made to obtain for the poor-law surgeons that 
consideration to which they are entitled; and your Committee 
believe that, acting with the authority of the Association, they 
may be able to afford valuable aid to those who are engaged in 
this cause. Your Committee have much pleasure in stating 
that Mr. Griffin has consented to be added to their number, and 
has moreover expressed his sense of the great services that may 
be rendered to the Poor-Law Medical Officers by the British 
Medical Association. The Committee would endeavour, with 
the valuable advice of that gentleman, and acting in co-opera- 
tion with the Association of which he is the Chairman, to devise 
some measure which shall be at one simple, just, and satisfac- 
tory to all concerned. 

“ Public Vaccination is another subject which may well en- 

e the attention of your Committee. It would be a matter 

r congratulation if popular apathy and prejudice were so far 
dissipated as to render unnecessary any legislative interference 
for the extension of the benefits conferred by the discovery of 
Jenner. But for the present such interference is shewn to be 
necessary by the mortality from small-pox which occurs among 
the unvaccinated portion of the community. The Committee 
propose, in regard to this subject, to endeavour to promote the 
adoption of a plan by which vaccination may be more widely 
extended, while at the same time the professional remuneration 
for the performance of the process may be rendered just and 
equal. They are glad to say they have been promised the as- 
sistance of Dr. E. C. Seaton, of London, a gentleman well 
known for his labours in regard to vaccination statistics, and 
from whose thorough comprehension of the subject much valu- 
able aid may be expected. 

“The number of deaths which have in recent years been 
tracable to the facilities for purchasing poisonous drugs, or to 
the want of care in disposing them in shops and warehouses, 
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renders it evidently necessary that some provision should be 
made for preventing, as far as possible, these unfortunate oe- 
currences. The subject has already been brought before the 
Legislature, but as yet with no definite result; and your Com- 
mittee believe that they may, with advantage to the public, 
apply their energies in the direction of devising some means of 
diminishing the mortality caused by the indiscriminate sale of 
poisons. 

“With these important materials for labour before them, 
your Committee ask to be reappointed, with the addition of the 
two gentlemen whose names have been mentioned in this re- 
port; and they assure the Association that no exertion shall be 
wanting on their part to procure a satisfactory settlement of 
one or more of the questions to which reference has been made. 

“ Hastines, Chairman.” 


Mr. Waters (Liverpool) in moving the adoption of the re- 
port, said the working of the Medical Act in regard to prelimi- 
nary and professional education required very strict attention, 
in one portion especially, not only by the Medical Council, but 
by the Registration Associations, established in different parts 
of the kingdom. He referred to the practice of the medical 
profession by those who were not qualified, and to the necessity 
of carefully watching that none but regularly qualified practi- 
tioners were inserted upon the register. This was a matter of 
very great importance, and one to which the attention of the 
Committee might very fairly be directed. The questions alluded 
to in the report with regard to the Poor-Law Medical Reform, 
Public Vaccination, and the Sale of Poisons, needed no remark 
from him. He concluded by moving a resolution for the reap- 
pointment of the Committee. 

Mr. Terry, jun. (Northampton), seconded the motion. 

Dr. Macxesy (Waterford) was much gratified that the sub- 
ject of preliminary education had been particularly mentioned, 
for he had always considered that its not being brought into a 
prominent point of view in the Medical Act was probably one 
of its greatest defects; and in the arrangement made to secure 
preliminary education he did not think the Act could be consi- 
dered satisfactory to the public or to the profession. He merely 
mentioned this in the hope that the Committee might be in- 
duced to look more closely into the matter. But there was 
another point which had been taken up very warmly by the 
Irish Medical Association and several among the medical bodies 
of Ireland; viz., Parliamentary Representation. ‘The great 
difficulty of having medical subjects introduced in parliament 
was to be considered. No matter how high the attainments of 
members of parliament, when medical men came to speak to 
them upon medical subjects it was very difficult to make them 
comprehend the requirements of the profession. Under these 
circumstances, it had been considered by several medical men 
of judgment and weight in his country (Ireland), that if a-cer- 
tain number of medical men could be introduced into parlia- 
ment to sit upon committees great advantages would result, 
not merely to the profession in the status it would give them, 
but to the public, in having the various sanitary measures which 
came before parliament properly handled and carried out. With 
that feeling there had been different resolutions passed, and 
correspondences had taken place between the various medical 
bodies in Ireland, and different other bodies there and in Eng- 
land ; and he felt it due to Dr. Williams to say that he had re- 
ceived every attention and support from him in the corre- 
spondence he had had with him. He should have risen when . 
Dr. Williams’s name was brought forward before; but being a 
young member, and unaccustomed to the regulations of the 
Association, he felt a difficulty in doing so. He had now, how- 
ever, much pleasure in bearing his testimony to the attention 
and promptitude with which Dr. Williams had answered all his 
communications upon the subject. [Applause.] Of Sir Charles 
Hastings it was scarcely necessary to say to any one who knew 
him that he exhibited in this instance the same kindness and 
attention with which he treated every one with whom he came 
into contact. [Hear, hear, and applause.} To him also he 
begged to express his sincere thanks. The subject was brought 
before the Prime Minister by the Council of the Association 
and the College of Surgeons, in Ireland, and no satisfactory 
answer had been received. If, however, the profession chose 
to take the subject up, the only plan they could pursue would 
be to load the House of Commons with petitions. His object 
in bringing the subject before the meeting was that an addition 
should be made to the resolution now before them, recommend- 
ing it to the consideration of the Committee. Its being taken 
up by the general meeting of the Association would give it a 
prominence and weight which it did not possess at present. If 
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they were to go on with it, nothing but great exertion could 
accomplish it. In Ireland there was not a parish which would 
not petition for it, provided it were supported here. It there- 
fore depended upon the Committee whether the thing should 
go forward or not, and he only asked that it should receive their 
mature consideration. Dr. Mackesy read a statement issued 
by the Irish Medical Association, in which the following reso- 
lation had been embodied :— 

“That, considering the numbers, respectability, and special 
acquirements of the medical profession in these kingdoms, 
neither its interests, nor its views on many questions affecting 
the health of the community, are adequately represented in 
parliament. That our president or secretary be requested to 
communicate with the Medical Colleges, Universities, and 
Associations of the empire, to impress upon them the necessity 
of bringing before the Prime Minister the claims of the pro- 
fession, in its collective capacity, to parliamentary representa- 
tion ; in order that effect may be given to the same as part of 
any measure of parliamentary reform that may be brought for- 
ward during the next session of parliament.” 

He could not conclude without expressing his great gratifi- 
cation at having had an opportunity of attending the meeting. 
He had received great attention from the gentlemen of Liver- 
pool since his arrival. He could not fully express the great 
gratification with which he had heard the very judicious, able, 
and eloquent address of the president. [Hear, hear.] In ex- 
ayy his gratitude as a professional man for that address, 

e felt confident that he spoke the sentiments of every one 
present. [Hear, hear, and applause.] 

Mr. Waters would have great pleasure in embodying in his 
motion the substance of Dr. Mackesy’s suggestion, and recom- 
mending to the consideration of the Committee during the 
coming year the subject of the representation of the profession 
in parliament. Would that meet Dr. Mackesy’s views? 

Dr. Mackesy: Certainly. I conceive that its passing this 
meeting is in some degree approving of it. 

The motion was altered in accordance with Dr. Mackesy’s 
suggestion, and adopted in the following form :— 

“That the Committee on Medical Legislation be reappointed, 
with the addition of Richard Griffin, Esq., and Dr. E. C. Sea- 
ton; that they be instructed to carefully watch the working of 
the Medical Act, especially in regard to preliminary and pro- 
fessional education ; that they be desired to take into consider- 
ation, during the coming year, the subjects of the representa- 
tion of the profession in Parliament, poor-law medical reform, 
public vaccination, and the sale of poisons; and that they be 
authorised to form sub-committees, if necessary, for the ex- 
amination of the several subjects, and to consult and co-operate 
with such individuals and public bodies as may to them seem 
advisable.” 

The motion was agreed to; and, at the suggestion of Sir 
Charles Hastings, Dr. Mackesy's name was added to the Com- 
mittee. 

THE EDINBURGH COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS. 


Dr. Davies (Bath) begged leave to call the attention of the 
Council to an instance showing great laxity upon the part of 
the Edinburgh College of Physicians in granting their license. 
They had admitted as a licentiate of the College a man who 
had been for a good many years practising homeopathy, and 
who had been recommended by two homeopaths. Dr. Davies 
read a letter which he had received from Dr. Christison 
of Edinburgh, condemnatory of the recent proceedings of 
the Royal College of Physicians of that city. It seemed 
to him that the best way to initiate action upon the sub- 
ject would be to form a small sub-committee to communi- 
cate the opinion of the body to the Edinburgh College of 
Physicians. He thought they were bound to protect them- 
selves from having introduced among them homeopathic 
practitioners bearing the sanction of the College of Physicians. 
The obvious consequence of such laxity would be, in Bath, 
that such an individual might say to his friends, “ Oh, yes, the 
medical men of Bath take no notice of me, or complain of me; 
but I go to Edinburgh, to the Royal College of Physicians 
there, and immediately I receive a license from them—to the 
extent to which it goes, an acknowledgment of the practice of 
homeopathy.” He wished to leave the matter quite in the 
hands of the Committee. His own idea was, that it would be 
better to appoint a small sub-committee, which should commu- 
nicate the opinion of the body—for there could be but one 
opinion upon such a subject—to the Edinburgh College, and to 
urge that there should be more care in selecting the men to 


whom they confided their license. TRe two men who recom- 
mended the person to whom he alluded were both homeo- 
paths, and known as such to every man practising in Bath. 
Ultimately, Dr. Davies framed his resolution in the following 
terms :— 

“ That, in the opinion of the members of this Association, 
the admission of homeopathists as licentiates by the Edin- 
burgh College of Physicians is highly reprehensible; and that 
the College is bound to make inquiries as to the character and 
standing of a man not known to any of its members.” 

Dr. Nosrz (Manchester), rather to obtain the privilege of 
speaking upon it than because it met with his approval, 
seconded the resolution. He was of opinion that the Edin- 
burgh College of Physicians had given great ground for the 
adoption of a resolution condemnatory of their recent pro- 
ceedings; but he thought the Association should rest their 
objection to the proceedings of the College rather upon some 
general principle, than upon an isolated case of neglect. He 
was not quite clear whether the Edinburgh College, or any 
other licensing body in this kingdom, had the privilege of re- 
fusing their diploma to any practitioner because he happened 
to have espoused particular doctrines. If his recollection of 
the Medical Act was correct, the proceeding which had been 
condemned on the part of the Edinburgh College was one 
concerning which the Medical Act gave them no option. 

Dr. Davies. Every individual proposed must have two- 
thirds of the members in his favour. 

Dr. Noste. The ground of condemnation against the Col- 
lege was, that they had opened their portals to any purchaser, 
whatever his mode of practice, or whatever pretensions he pre- 
sented to them as a ground of claim; and he had it on the au- 
thority of Dr. Laycock, that the number of applicants for and 
recipients of these licenses very much corresponded ; so that it 
had literally become a sale of licenses to everybody who would 
apply. The Council of the Edinburgh College, having no } 
knowledge of candidates, would of course admit homm@opa 
and every other kind of irregular practitioner. But it was not 
in this, Dr. Noble contended, that their objection to these pro- 


‘ceedings should consist; but to the sale of licenses: and he 


suggested, therefore, that the resolution should be modified so 
as to embrace a condemnation of the system upon which the 
College had committed this error, and not of the error itself, 
because it might be one of many. 

Dr. Davies did not see that they had anything to do with 
this, but that they had an immense deal to say when the 
Edinburgh College of Physicians gave their license to a man 
who, repudiating the regular practice, practised that which was 
false. What he wished to condemn was the admission of such 
men. It was a matter entirely for the consideration of the 
College, in reference to the value of their licenses, whether it 
was worth their while to admit all kinds of men. He himself 
thought they were quite wrong in doing so, though he did not 
think the meeting would be justified in passing a resolution 
upon that. 

Dr. Nose (after stating, amidst some laughter, that, though 
he seconded the resolution, he should not vote for it) asked Sir 
Charles Hastings if there was not a clause in the Medical Act 
prohibiting Colleges of Surgeons and Universities from re- 
fusing their diplomas on the ground of the espousal of parti- 
cular doctrines? 

Sir Cuartes Hastrxes did not think the Medical Act had 
anything to do with it, and considered homeopathy the grava- 
men of the charge in the present case. The Act did not pro- 
hibit, but it would not compel, the giving of a license toa 
homeeopath. 

Dr. Nosrz having then withdrawn from the seconding of the 
resolution, it was seconded by Dr. R. Hau. 

Dr. Metson (Birmingham) hoped the question would turn 
on the general charge, and condemned the conduct of the 
College. 

hg Sregte (Liverpool) considered the admission of a 
homeeopathist, who was known to be one, was quite of sufficient 
importance. [Several voices: “ No, no; they did not know.”] 
Then, his admission by the Edinburgh College without sufli- 
cient inquiry was important enough to occupy their special 
attention; for in Liverpool they had seen much of the evil 
which had accrued to the profession, not from the spread or 
success of homw@opathy, but from the unfortunate cooperation 
and sanction which its practitioners received from medical 
men. On that ground a protest should be entered against 
these proceedings of the College, which had strengthened the 
hands of those who, for some extraordinary reason, seemed 
determined to sanction, and in that way to recognise, what the 
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vast majority of the profession had always considered nothing 
more nor less than quackery, and quackery of the most dan- 
us and insidious character. He hoped the motion would 
carried, whatever steps might afterwards be taken with re- 
ference to the general question. 

Dr. Lzzs (Ashton) for fifteen years a member of the Edin- 
burgh College, defended it, stating that all Colleges were pur- 
suing the same course. He adopted Dr. Christison’s view, 
that none should have the title of doctor except from a regular 
university; and said the real reason of persons obtaining this 
inferior degree of licentiate was, that they assumed and re- 
ceived the title of doctor by courtesy; and if we refused to call 
them doctors, they would not apply for these titles. He disap- 
proved of a resolution applying to this one case, for he could 
not suppose that the College would have admitted a hom@o- 
pathist if they had known him to be one. [A voice: “ They 
were bound.”)} 

Dr. MEetson remarked, that graduates must stand upon the 
University distinction, and not upon their fellowship with any 
College. He could not suppose that the Edinburgh College 
would have admitted the practitioner in question, had they 
known him to be a homeopath. 

Dr. Szaton (Sunbury) could bear testimony to the fact that 
homeopathy was a disqualification for admission to the Edin- 
burgh College, because, when he was admitted, it was distinctly 
‘stated that hommopathy was a heresy which would disqualify 
any man for admission. He must believe that, in the case re- 
ferred to, admission had been obtained by misrepresentation. 
They could not with propriety pass a resolution dictating to 
any College. 

Dr. RoutH (London) remarked that, if they were to pass 
such a resolution as that suggested by Dr. Noble, they would 
necessarily censure the London College of Physicians; and he 
could not stand there and hear such a vote passed. With re- 
oe to this particular case, it was evidently an oversight; and 

e had no doubt, when they heard that the new member was 
a homeopath, they would expel him, if they had the power. 

Dr. NoBxz observed, that what the Edinburgh College proposed 
to do was to manufacture physicians for money payment, who- 
ever the applicant was, and whatever his style of practice, if he 
were recommended by two or three other persons. 

Dr. Seaton. No, no; certainly not. 

Dr. Nose himself knew two or three gentlemen practising 
as apothecaries ; and the limitation was not the practising of 
pharmacy, but the keeping of an open shop. Persons keeping 
@ private surgery for their own patients were not disqualified. 
What the London College had done, had been merely to accede 
to an agitation long promoted in the country, namely, that 
those British graduates who were already practising as physi- 
cians should be incorporated into the London College. Dr. 
Routh and himself, having joined the London College of Phy- 
sicians, were merely incorporated, not made physicians. Dr. 
Routh passed his medical examination when he took his degree, 
and so did he (Dr. Noble) ; but the persons who were now ad- 
mitted by the Edinburgh College had never passed a medical 
examination at all; had never even been asked to decline “ Musa” 
[laughter], and had no higher degree of accomplishment 
to show than that they practised as apothecaries. 

Dr. RoutH remarked, that the recent observations of Dr. 
Noble had removed the impression made by his former re- 
marks, 

Dr. Davies said, that nothing could have been more simple 
than for the Edinburgh College to have applied to half-a-dozen 
persons. If they were in the dark, it was quite as wrong as if 
they had their eyes open. They had, therefore, subjected 
themselves to the strongest censure for admitting homeo- 
pathists, with the means of ascertaining that they were such. 

Sir Jonn Forses said, that in former years such a question 
would have been considered foreign to the objects of the Asso- 
ciation. They had so many practical, useful, und important 
matters in hand, that it was a great pity to waste precious time 
on such questions. 

After some further conversation the motion was put and car- 
ried, with five dissentients. 

Dr. Nose then moved: “That, in the opinion of this meet- 
ing, the conduct of the Edinburgh College of Physicians, in 

ering their licenses for a money-payment to all applicants 
having any medical or surgical qualification whatsoever, is re- 
prehensible in the highest degree.” 

Dr. Eason WitKINson (Manchester) seconded the motion, 
which, however, on the recommendation of Sir John Forbes, 
the mover consented to withdraw. 

Sir Cuartes Hasrines observed, that he quite agreed with 
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all that had been said about the great want of caution which 
the Edinburgh College of Physicians had shown ; but he main- 
tained that the resolution was not correct in stating that the 
College had offered their licenses to any applicants, because 
they had a veto upon every one. 


THE FINANCES OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

Dr. Seaton (Sunbury) observed that with regard to the old 
debt, which still remained a charge upon the Association, it 
had been hinted that it would probably be necessary to make 
some call upon the Association for its discharge. Whether or 
not there was ground for the observation of Sir John Forbes, 
that there might well be a debt when a JourNaL was given of 
considerably more value than the price charged for it, it was 
pretty certain that they ought to pay their debts, and that sooner 
or later they would be obliged to do so. What he would pro- 
pose was, that the postage of the JournaL, which amounted in 
the aggregate to nearly £500 a year, should be charged to each 
member. Thus, by each paying the small sum of 4s. 4d. a 
year, they would be enabled not only to wipe off the debt, but 
add nearly £500 per annum in future to the funds of the 
Association. 

Sir Cuartes Hastrnes thought that this was a matter of so 
much importance that it should first be considered by the 
Council. 

Dr. Wynter thought that, though no one would object to pay 
a penny a week for the postage, it would be a difficult matter 
to obtain £1: 5:4 for the Journat instead of £1:1 yearly. 

Sir Cartes Hastixes suggested, that the printer might 
send in a separate bill half-yearly for the amount of postage. 

Mr. Bickerton (Liverpool) suggested that the object would 
be accomplished by each member paying either 2s. 6d. for two 
years, or 5s. for one year. 

Dr. Tuxe (London) opposed the proposition of Dr. Seaton, 
on the ground that it would make the entrance to the society 
25 per cent dearer, and be particularly hard upon new members, 

It was agreed to refer the matter to the Council to report 
next day. 

INVITATION FROM THE MAYOR OF LIVERPOOL. 

The PresipENT stated that his Worship the Mayor was de- 
sirous of showing every courtesy to the members of the Asso- 
ciation, and had expressed a wish to entertain them to dinner 
at the Town Hall. The arrangements, however, prevented 
their accepting this invitation, and his worship therefore desired 
to entertain them at a déjetiner at the Town Hall on Friday 
morning, that being the only time which they had unprovided 
for. His worship found upon inquiry that he could accommo- 
date about a hundred guests, and cards of invitation would be 
issued to that number. It was only the want of accommoda- 
tion that prevented his worship inviting all the members of the 
Association; and he therefore desired to entertain as many of 
the strangers as possible. The local executive committee would 
in consequence be the only residents of the town invited, the 
other invitations, eighty-five in number, being: distributed 
amongst the strangers according to priority of arrival. 


THURSDAY, JULY 28ru. 


At half-past eight, the members and their friends breakfasted 
at the Adelphi Hotel. 

At ten o'clock, the members of the newly elected Council met 
in the small theatre. 


The second general meeting of members took place at 

eleven o'clock, in the large theatre. 
COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL. 

The following ten members were elected by the Council 
from their own body, to form, with the President of the Asso- 
ciation, the President of the Council, the General Secretary, 
and one Secretary from each Branch, the Committee of Council 
for the ensuing year :—E. Bartleet, Esq. (Birmingham) ; J. S. 
Bartrum, Esq. (Bath); P. Cartwright, Esq. (Oswestry); P. 
C. De la Garde, Esq. (Exeter); W. D. Husband, Esq. (York) ; 
Ellis Jones, Esq. (Liverpool); B. W. Richardson, M.D. 
(London); G. Southam, Esq. (Manchester); J. H. Webster, 
M.D. (Northampton) ; andT. W. Williams, Esq. (Birmingham). 

THE DEBT QUESTION. 

The Secretary read the minutes of the Council, which in- 
cluded a recommendation, “That for the liquidation of the 
debt of the Association a voluntary subscription by the mem- 
bers be instituted for the next two years, at the rate of five 
shillings per annum.” 
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Dr. Marttanp (Blackburn) moved, and Mr. ANnDERTON 
(Wavertree) seconded— 

“ That the recommendation of the Council respecting the 
voluntary contribution of five shillings for two years be 
adopted.” 

Dr. Epwarp Smita (London) observed that the Council 
were by no means unanimous in the recommendation ; and his 
own opinion was, that without any effort of this kind, they 
were in a fair way of extinguishing the debt, which year by 
year was being reduced. 

Dr. SEaTon repeated his observations of the previous evening, 
and remarked in addition, that with other class journals, the 
postage was made an extra charge to subscribers. The very 
proposition of a voluntary subscription implied that the whole 
of the members would not join; and he submitted that it was 
&@ monstrous thing for those who chose to subscribe, to be 
called upon to pay the debts of those who did not. He moved 
as an amendment— 

“ That for one year the postage of the Journat be not paid by 
the Association, but that eath member be called upon to pay 
his own postage.” 

Dr. Huaues (Mold) seconded the resolution. 

Mr. Fiower (Chilcompton) urged that the voluntary 
system should be acted upon, for at least a year. 

Dr. Henry thought that a forced contribution, like that im- 
plied in the amendment, would be attended with disastrous 
consequences to the Association. If it was the opinion of the 
meeting that a contribution should be raised for discharging 
the debt, it must be distinctly understood that the payment 
would be entirely voluntary—there must not be the least 
appearance of compuision. He believed, however, that the 
Association would be quite out of debt if members would pay 
their subscriptions regularly. The report of the Council gave 
£1790 as the sum received in 1858, up to the end of the year, 
from the subscriptions of members, which sum was equal to 
the subscriptions of about 1705 members ; therefore, as at that 
time there were nearly 2200 members on the list, it was 
evident that four or five hundred members had not paid their 
subscriptions for 1858, at the close of that year. [Hear, hear.]} 
He expressed his conviction that the present members of the 
Association would help greatly to mend matters, if each one 
would bring inan additional member. [Hear, hear.] Much of 
the difficulty in the way of improving the Journat—an object 
which many members desired—would be removed if the 
number of members were merely raised to 3000; and with 
4000 members, he could state, from careful calculation founded 
on accurate data, that the size of the Journat could be perma- 
nently increased, contributors could be paid more liberally, 
and a large sum would remain, applicable to the furtherance 
of any object to which the Association might resolve to 
apply it. 

Sir JoHN Forbes urged that the payment of the postage by 
the members would place a surplus at the disposal of the Asso- 
ciation, and enable it do something more for medicine than 
merely giving the members the Journat. 

Mr. Bartrum (Bath) said that the change proposed in the 
amendment was a constitutional one, which could not be made 
without notice, which had not been given for this meeting, and 
five shillings a-year was such a serious thing to many of their 
members, that the addition of it to the subscriptions would be 
objected to by 25 per cent. of the total number. 

In reply to Mr. STEELE, 

Sir Cuartes Hastings stated that, provided every member 
paid his subscription within the year, the amount received 
would be quite equal to the expenses. 

During the subsequent discussion, it was stated that Mr. 
Terry had employed himself in initiating a voluntary subscrip- 
tion, and had already received considerable sums. 

Mr. Extis Jones (Liverpool) said that surely amongst so 
many members a debt so small could easily be liquidated. He 
recommended that each should subscribe voluntarily according 
to his means, and said that, for himself, he should be happy 
to give ten guineas. [Applause.] 

Dr. WEBSTER (Northampton) said that the Bath and Bristol 
Branch had voted £15; and that other sums were also 
promised. 

After some further conversation, the amendment was put 
and lost, only a very few hands being held up in its favour. 
The meeting then divided upon the recommendation of the 
Council in favour of a voluntary subscription, which was 
carried by 54 to 35. A considerable number of members 
declined to vote. 


THE NEXT ANNUAL MEETING: THE PRESIDENT ELECT. 

Dr. Epwarp Sirs (London) said that the Association had 
received an invitation to hold their next meeting at Tor- 
quay. He moved, therefore,— 

“ That the next meeting of the Association be at Torquay, 
and that Dr. Radclyffe Hall be the President-Elect.” 

Dr. Davies (Bath) seconded the resolution, believing that 
the members would be much interested at Torquay. From 
what they all knew of Dr. Hall, he was sure he would make an 
admirable President of the Association. [Applause.] The 
motion was unanimously carried. 

Dr. Evanson (Torquay) expressed his sincere satisfaction at 
the determination of the Association to meet in Torquay, and 
said that he and his professional brethren there would do all 
in their power to make the visit agreeable and useful. It 
would be a matter of great gratification to the profession at 
Torquay, that Dr. Radclyffe Hall was appointed President- 
Elect; and he was happy to think it would also prove so to the 
members of the Association generally. [Applause.] 


THE ADDRESS IN MEDICINE. 

Dr. E. Waters (Chester), President of the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Branch, delivered the Address in Medicine. 

Dr. Davies (Bath) moved, and Mr. Grirrita (Wrexham) 
seconded— 

“That the cordial thanks of the meeting be given to Dr. 
Waters for his very able and interesting address, and that he 
be requested to allow it to published in the Journat.” 

The motion was carried by acclamation. The meeting then 
adjourned for luncheon, which was provided, by the liberality 
of the Reception Committee, in an adjoining building ; and re- 
assembled at two P.M. 


TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MEDICAL BENEVOLENT 
FUND. 

Mr. Jonn Cuurcuitt (London) read he following Report :— 

“The Committee have the pleasure of informing the sub- 
scribers that the progress of the Fund during the past year has 
been very satisfactory. 

“In the first place, they are happy to announce that the 
ordinary subscriptions have exceeded the amount received in 
the previous (a festival) year; while, in the form of an extra- 
ordinary donation, a legacy of £3000 has been left to the Fund. 

“In the second place, they have the gratification of stating 
that they have been able to afford assistance to a larger 
number of cases than during any previous year since the 
foundation of the Fund, the sum of £1,067 having been dis- 
tributed to ninety-two applicants for temporary aid, while the 
sum of £255: 10,was given to sixteen annuitants. 

“The Committee have additional pleasure in contemplating 
the success of the Medical Benevolent Fund, because this suc- 
cess is not dependent upon measures adopted to keep it con- 
stantly before public notice, but manifestly upon that good 
feeling and sympathy earned by the constant endeavours of its 
managers to accomplish as large an amount of benefit, with as 
little expense, trouble, and publicity to the recipients, and as 
small an outlay to the Fund, as the Committee have found 
practicable. 

“Tn illustration of the mode in which the principles of the 
Society, viz., economy of management and bestowal of aid by a 
Committee, instead of by the votes of the whole body of the 
subscribers, are appreciated, the Committee beg to quote the 
following words from the letter of a medical man to the Trea- 
surer, in which a donation of £20 was inclosed: ‘ The small 
working expenses of your Society, and its non-elective system, 
were the chief reasons which induced my patient to contribute 
to the Medical Benevolent Fund.’ 

“The Committee cannot conceal from themselves, and they 
are desirous of impressing upon the subscribers, the fact that, 
besides conferring a great boon on the recipients of their 
bounty, by not causing them any expenditure of time and 
money, and by not submitting them to the indignity of pa- 
rading their misfortunes before the world, they are upholding 
an important principle, which they sincerely trust will take 
root and so extend as to make assistance more readily ac- 
cessible to the unobtrusive poor, who have neither heart nor 
means to make their sorrows known far and wide,—a principle 
the success of which will indeed render charity more worthy 
of its name. 

“ Bearing on this subject, the following case, which occurred 
during the past year, may be cited. Two orphan daughters of 
a medical man struggled hard during many years to obtain a 
livelihood; with advancing years, infirmities crept upon them ; 
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one became blind, the other deaf and lame from rheumatism ; 
while, to add to their troubles, the bank failed in which the 
greater part of their small savings had been deposited. In the 
extremity of their distress, these poor worthy ladies applied to 
the Fund through a brother resident in London, who, from 
circumstances, was wholly unable to assist his sisters. The 
Committee placed the ladies on the list of candidates for annui- 
ties, and voted them £20, which the brother took down to 
their home, a few miles from London. After expressions of 
gratitude to the Fund, the sisters said, ‘Before we use any 
part of this money, the first thing is to pay to you out of it all 
the expenses which have been entailed; for we full well know 
how much money it costs to carry success in London charities.’ 
The brother, smiling, said, ‘ My bill is not a very large one; it 
amounts to twopence, for two letters to the Treasurer.’ 

“Tt will be remembered that in their last Report the Com- 
mittee suggested to medical men that they should bring the 
Fund under the notice of their friends and patients. They are 
happy to say that for the munificent legacy of £3,000 they are 
not only indebted to a medical man, the late Mr. Hind, but that 
the Fund was brought under his notice and recommended to 
him by another medical man, his friend Mr. Walker, of Bud. 
leigh Salterton, to whom the Committee beg to express their 
very sincere thanks. 

“The Committee also beg to express their thanks to the 
numerous Local Secretaries, and to several lady collectors, to 
—_ activity the success of the Fund is to be greatly attri- 


“ In conclusion, the Committee ask for a continuation of the 
liberal aid which they have hitherto received. And when they 
recall to mind the numerous cases of bitter distress occasioned 
by want, to which, during the past year, they have been able 
to afford support and comfort, they feel that they can appeal 
with confidence to the liberality of the members of the medical 
profession ; so that their distressed brethren, their widows and 
orphans, may continue to look to the Medical Benevolent Fund 
for succour, and that they will not look in vain. 

“Subscribers will thus earn the enduring satisfaction of 
feeling that through their instrumentality many an hour of 
trial and calamity, the inevitable lot of every human being, is 
softened by the generous and active, yet considerate sympathy, 
due from man to his fellow-man, a sympathy which ‘ equally 
blesseth him that gives and him that takes’. 


“ James President.” 


To this Report was ed a financial statement, of which 
an abstract is subjoine : 
Donation Fund. 

Dr. RECEIVED. £8 d. 
Balance in hand, July Ist,1858 . Pe - 50813 6 
Donations and Subscriptions in 1858-59 - 1039 3 6 

1547 17 


Cr. PAID. 
For Grants . ° - 1067 O 
To Annuity Fund, being one-third of the 
Donations ‘ 128 5 0 
Salaries and Sundries . - 280 5 9 


1475 10 9 
1547 17 O 

Annuity Fund. 

Dr. RECEIVED. 


Balance in hand, July 1st, 1858 . ° 7200 
Dividend on £2600 Bank Stock . - « M100 
One-third of the Donations received in 1858-9 128 5 0 


421 5 0 


Cr. PAID. 
Paidin Annuities . . . + 26510 0 
Balance at Banker's - 15515 0 


421 5 0 


_Mr. Cxurcam observed, that the Benevolent Society was 
distinguished as one of the gems of the British Medical Asso- 
ciation, For several years after its formation, its income re- 
mained almost stationary, until Providence directed them to 
that highly esteemed member of their profession, Mr. Newn- 
ham, who by his philanthropic exertions added wonderfally to 
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their funds, their income, and their success; and now he (Mr. 
Churchill) could say that no well authenticated case ever came 
before them which did not receive their assistance, their efforts 
being limited merely by the amount of funds in hand. [Cheers.] 
When increasing years whispered to their friend Mr. Newnham 
that he must retire from such active duties, his mantle was 
readily taken up by Mr. Toynbee, who had contributed the 
munificent sum of five hundred guineas to the Fund. [Ap- 
plause.] The Committee, at one of their recent meetings, ex- 
pressed a hope that they would receive a larger amount of 
assistance from the members of the Association. In Lanca- 
shire, for instance, there were 257 subscribing members to the 
Association, whereas only thirty were subscribers to the Bene- 
volent Fund. They received subscriptions commencing at 
five shillings; and if the members of the Association could be 
influenced to subscribe an average of only five shillings per 
annum, it would afford an additional £500 to the income of 
the Committee. 

Sir Joun Forses moved— 

“ That the report now read be received and adopted.” 

He eulogised the services of Mr. Churchill, and mentioned that 
a large sum was annually saved to the Committee by Mr. 
Churchill's granting them gratuitous apartments and other 
conveniences for their meetings. While cordially endorsing 
the remarks of Mr. Churchill with regard to Mr. Newnham, 
Sir John could not help calling attention to the presence of 
Mr. Propert, who had rendered such eminent services in the 
establishment and promotion of the other great medical fund 
—the Medical Benevolent College, which was designed for the 
permanent relief of decayed members of the profession and 
their families, and for the education of the children of those 
who could not afford to educate them themselves. Sir John 
assured the meeting that the two institutions, so far from 
being opponents, were one the complement of the other; and 
that subscribers could with great advantage support both. 

Mr. Propert (London) seconded the resolution, paying a 
high tribute to the benevolence and zeal of Mr. Newnham, 
and observing that the Association could have no idea of the 
amount of good the Benevolent Fund was quietly and unosten- 
tatiously effecting. [Applause.] 

Mr. Newnuam (who was received with loud applause) trusted 
that he might yet be spared to work, and be worn out in the 
service of benevolence. [Cheers.] After stating that there 
were 15,000 medical men in the profession throughout the 
kingdom, and that 1005 of these in fifteen counties were sub- 
scribers to the Association, Mr. Newnham read the following 
table, to show how comparatively small a number of these 
were subscribers to the Benevolent Fund :— 


Members of the Subscribers to 
Association. the Fund, 
Bedfordshire - - - - 20 ‘one 5 
Berkshire e e 31 20 
Buckinghamshire - - - 12 wees 3 
Cheshire - - - - - - 47 —— 7 
Cornwall e e bad 18 2 
Gloucestershire - - - - 21 Suen 18 
Herefordshire - - - - 2L seee 2 
Monmouth 2 2 0 
Shropshire - - - - - 63 erce 17 
Staffordshire ad 51 eeee 2 
Worcestershire - - - - 54 seee 9 


It would thus be seen, that while there were 1005 subscribers 
to the British Medical Association, there were only 174 to the 
Benevolent Fund. This is a state of things which ought not 
to exist. In a profession, which included 15,000 members, 
they ought to have more than a thousand subscribers to the 
Benevolent Fund. Mr. Newnham then read a statement, 
which showed the character, variety, and urgency of the cases 
which came before the Committee. He urged the members to 
contribute at least 5s. each; but said that if everyone con- 
tributed a guinea, he would find himself richer at the end of 
the year, besides having the unspeakable satisfaction of having 
done good. He left the case in their hands, confessing that 
he was an old beggar; but declaring that, as a beggar, he 
should not be content unless they gave him alms. [Applause.] 
Sir Joun Forses remarked that Mr. Newnbam was not 
only beggar in the room. There was a friend near him (Mr. 


Propert) upon whose tomb the best epitaph that could be 
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placed was—“ Here lies the best beggar in England.” [Laughter 
and applause. 

The Cuarrman then put the resolution, which was carried 
unanimously, 


CASES AND COMMUNICATIONS. 

The following papers were read :— 

On a Peculiar Form of Sclerotitis. By R. Hibbert Taytor, M.D. 

Oxygen as a Therapeutic Agent. By S. B. Brrcn, M.D. 

Treatment of Tonsillitis. By W. W. Morris, Esq. 

Internal Administration of Medicines in the Form of Va- 

pour. By J. B. Nevins, M.D. 

Dr. Evanson remarked that he had also used this mode of 
treatment effectually, applying turmeric in cases of catarrh ; 
and he produced some toothpick-shaped camphor quills or 
cigarettes, to be simply held in the mouth, which had been 
found good substitutes for respirators, and were declared by 
many members of Parliament to be an excellent antidote to the 
vapour of the Thames. [Laughter.} 

Case of Neuroma. By T. R. Mrrcnetr, M.D. 

Cynanche Submaxillaris. By R. 'T. Evanson, M.D. 

In addition to the liability of the glands in the neck to be- 
come enlarged or inflamed, from sympathy, when disease 
exists within the mouth, children are subject to a painful 
swelling of the submaxillary glands, occurring in the spring or 
winter, and spreading in the form of an epidemic or even by 
contagion. But this is more a troublesome than serious com- 
plaint, not proving fatal, but occasionally leaving an enlarge- 
ment of the gland. The surrounding cellular tissue rather 
than the glands seems to be the seat of the inflammation. 
The younger children suffer most in this complaint. The 
fever, though slight during the day, runs high at night, but 
after the fifth day, the swelling in the gland generally begins to 
subside, and with it the fever disappears, going off with purg- 
ing or sweating which seems critical. Saline aperients, fol- 
lowed by tonics internally, with emollient applications to the 
tumour, we have found the best mode of treatment; but would 
recommend an early incision, when matter has distinctly 
formed, contrary to the opinion of Dr. Albers, who has well 
described this disease, as seen at Bonn. It occurred at the 
same time with cynanche parotidea, but is a very different 
disease. 

_ Mr. Grirrira (Wrexham) made an extempore communica- 
tion upon the “ Use of Tincture of Ergot in Obstetric Cases.” 
In cases where, from the use of chloroform, the labour pains 
have been suspended, the ergot brought them on immediately, 
and in this way he had used chloroform and ergot alternately. 
The cases which he wished to place on record were, the dif- 
ferent forms of uterine hemorrhage, and uterine inertia after 
delivery. Whenever a case of inertness occurred where the 
placenta was not thrown off, and where violent and dangerous 
attacks of hemorrhage were apprehended, he administered one 
drachm of the tincture of ergot, which would operate sometimes 
in a shorter period than from fifteen to sixteen minutes, but 
seldom Jeter than twenty-two minutes. In cases where he 
feared the occurrence of hemorrhage, he had given it instantly, 
and the placenta had been thrown off, contraction of the uterus 
had taken place, and security to the patient restored. Where 
there were any symptoms of irregular action in the uterus, it 
seemed at once to excite the normal contraction; and in cases 
where hemorrhage had taken place, he was seldom disap- 
pointed in its effects. Where the hemorrhage did continue, so 
as to endanger the life of the patient, oil of turpentine, in not 
less a quantity than an ounce or an ounce and a half, was a 
remedy of the greatest value. He had used the oil of tur- 
pentine in half a dozen cases, and in all of them it seemed in- 
stantly to arrest the progress. If the patient vomited, this in 
itself was a good sign; and after a little time, if a second dose 
-of turpentine were administered, it would be generally re- 
tained: the hemorrhage ceased, the capillary circulation was 
restored and pulsation, colour and vitality returned. Mr. Griffith 
recommended all practitioners to supply themselves with the 
tincture of ergot before attending cases of labour, for no man 
could foresee the contingencies of such cases. At the end of 
forty-three years, chiefly employed in this branch of practice, 
he confessed that he should go to-morrow to attend the sim- 
plest case with all the anxiety which he felt when he was a 
young man. 

Mr. Propert (London) felt exceedingly obliged to Mr. 
Griffith, in whom he recognised a countryman, and whom in 
future he should be proud to call his friend. He quite entered 
into Mr. Griffith's feelings as to the anxiety which he felt in 
attending such cases, but was desirous of asking him a few 


questions as to the strength of the tincture, as to its applica- 
tion, and also as to the principles which guide him in adminis- 
tering the oil of turpentine. 

Mr. GrirrirH explained, that for twenty-five years he had 
used the saturated form of the tincture, prepared by breaking 
the best specimens of ergot into small pieces, and covering 
them with equal parts of spirits, distilled water, and alcohol. 
At the end of a fortnight it was ready for use. With regard to 
the strength of the tincture, he referred Mr. Propert to Dr. 
Ramsbotham, and to a very interesting paper by Dr. Llewelyn. 
With regard to the action of ergot there were two conflicting 
opinions : one maintaining that its activity consisted in its resi- 
nous constituent; the other, in the vegetable extract. It 
seemed very difficult to reconcile two such opposite opinions ; 
but no one positively declared that the resinous part was poi- 
sonous. The preparation made in the way described above, 
embodied the advantages of both the decoction and fusion, and 
preserved both the vegetable and the resinous properties. One 
drachm was a dose; and if in from sixteen minutes to twenty- 
two it did not take effect, it was time to repeat it. He never 
had occasion to use it in any one case more than three times, 
and he never gave a patient three drachms. With regard to 
the time and the circumstances for the administration of oil of 
turpentine, Mr. Griffiths mentioned the case of a lady whose 
life had been imperilled on three or four occasions from violent 
hemorrhage. He had given her two doses of ergot, but still 
the hemorrhage went on, and was fast taking away the 
sources of life, when he gave her a tablespoonful of the oil of 
turpentine in milk. She then vomited; and as soon as he 
thought the stomach would retain it, he administered six 
drachms more, and the patient rapidly recovered. 

Mr. Parker (of Kirkdale) was able to confirm in some degree 
the remarks of Mr. Griffiths. During the last eight or ten 
years he had administered the turpentine in three or four cases, 
and in all he had been successful. In fact, he always took a 
supply with him when he had any reason to apprehend hemor- 
rhage. He also had experienced great advantage in cases of 
hemorrhage by the injection of iced-water, or spirits and water. 

Dr. Evanson (Torquay), mentioned that Dr. Brennan of 
Dublin had employed turpentine in cases of puerperal fever 
twenty or thirty years ago, and that he always travelled about 
with a bottle in his pocket. 

Mr. Morris (Gildersome) had the greatest confidence in the 
decoction of ergot; he generally put about half a teaspoonful 
of the powder into boiling tea, and allowed it to remain for a 
few minutes. He had also used, with great benefit, an aqueous 
solution, which he might call liquor ergote aquosus. Ergot 
was also admissible in cases where the uterus has a sluggish 
action. 


SOIREE AT THE ROYAL INSTITUTION. 


In the evening, the members took part in a conversazione 
and soirée, held at the Royal Institution in Colquitt Street. 
The extensive and interesting museum of the Institution (com- 
prising also that of the Liverpool Chemists’ Association) was 
thrown open, and brilliantly lighted. There was a numerous at- 
tendance of members and resident gentlemen connected with 
the Institution, who spent several hours very agreeably in con- 
versation, examining the varied interesting objects in the mu- 
seum, as well as inspecting a variety of splendid stereoscopes 
and microscopes lent by Mr. Foard, Mr. Chadburn, Messrs. 
Clay and Abraham, and other gentlemen. Several magnificent 
illustrated works were placed on the tables of the different 
rooms, as well as some exquisite specimens of “ nature print- 
ing” from the Imperial Printing Establishment at Vienna. In 
the course of the evening, refreshments were served by Mr. 
Morrish in the Gallery of Art connected with the Royal Insti- 
tution (a separate building on the other side of Colquitt Street) ; 
and while discussing ices, coffee, etc., the company enjoyed a 
rare artistic treat in inspecting the varied pictorial treasures 
adorning the walls, including some rare and afimirable speci- 
mens of the oldest Italian masters. The company afterwards 
repaired to the theatre of the Institution, where Dr. Edwards 
of Liverpool exhibited a variety of curious and novel experi- 
ments in electrical science, one of which attracted especial ad- 
miration, being the production of a stream of coloured light, 
the phenomena of which are generally supposed to be identical 
with those of the Aurora Borealis. He also demonstrated the 
different appearances produced by the electric current in pass- 
ing through different media, especially rarified gases. These 
interesting exhibitions of natural science, which were most 
lucidly explained by Dr. Bdwards, brought the pleasures of the 
evening to a most agreeable termination about 11 o'clock. 
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FRIDAY, JULY 29ru. 


BREAKFAST AT THE TOWN HALL. 


In the morning, about one hundred members breakfasted 
with his worship, the Mayor, at the Town Hall. The Mayor 
was supported by Sir John Forbes and Sir C. Hastings. His 
worship proposed “ Prosperity to the British Medical Associa- 
tion, and the health of Dr. Vose.” The president acknowledged 
the toast, and proposed the health of the Mayor, stating the 
anxiety he had evinced to offer his hospitality to the members 
of the Association. The Mayor, in acknowledging the toast, 
expressed the great pleasure he felt in receiving the members, 
and assured them of the interest he took in the welfare of the 
Society. He then proposed the health of his guests, and 
coupled with the toast the name of Sir C. Hastings; who, in 
responding, expressed, on behalf of the Association and him- 
self, most cordial thanks for the great kindness, courtesy, and 
elegant entertainment which his worship had provided, and 
which reminded him of the cordial reception given to the Asso- 
ciation at Liverpool twenty years ago, when the Mayor for that 
year was able to place the Town Hall at their disposal. This 
concluded the toasts. All the rooms of the Town Hall were 
thrown open, as was also the staircase of the dome; and many 
members were seen surveying the town from the top of the 


At eleven in the forenoon the last general meeting took place 
at the Medical Institution, Dr. Vose presiding. 


LETTER FROM DR. W. P. ALISON. 


' A letter was read from the late president, Dr. Alison, of Edin- 
burgh, who said that although he had again made a tolerably 
good recovery, yet, having felt it necessary, in order to avoid 
dangerous excitement, to withdraw, at least for a time, from all 
forms of practice, he was obliged to renounce the pleasure of 
attending this meeting. He did not, however, renounce the 
idea of successfully terminating the arranging and abridging of 
some portions of his lectures, such as he would fain hope would 
be of use to the world, 


STAMP DUTY ON DIPLOMAS. 

A letter was also read from Dr. Bell, of Goole, in reference 
to a resolution as to stamp duties on diplomas; which Sir 
Charles Hastings said had been rendered unnecessary, because 
an intimation had been received from the Home Office that the 
Government intended to remit the stamp duty on medical 
licences. [Loud applause.] 

THE ADDRESS IN PHYSIOLOGY 
Was read by A. T. H. Waters, Esq. (Liverpool). 

Dr. R. Hatt, in moving a vote of thanks to Mr. Waters, said 
that those only who were most conversant with the vast extent 
of the current literature and physiology of the nervous system, 
would be able fully to appreciate the amount of labour which 
must have gone before such a clear, concise, and yet compre- 
hensive resumé, as that to which they had listened with so much 
pleasure. Were it a matter open to discussion upon that occa- 
sion, they could not listen to such an address without feeling 
that it opened up at least as many new difficulties for their in- 
vestigation as it tended to settle old ones. It would be improper 
to occupy the time of the meeting by hinting at any of these ; 
but, by way of giving a typical one, he might mention that if 
Brown-Séquard’s experiments, which were only doubtful be- 
cause too beautiful in their accuracy, tended to prove that the 
cross-action of sensation extended throughout the whole length 
of the spinal cord, and yet any one bit of grey matter was 
enabled to carry on sensation, a logical difficulty started up. If 
any bit of grey matter could take sensation, consciousness must 
be there ; and we were handed back to the old idea that we not 
only felt with our finger ends, but at them, and in them; and 
that mind travelled down to them. But if mind were a diffusive 
force, what be@ame of the limitation which cross-action was so 
essentially dependent upon, and so completely tended to prove? 
There was a difficulty here, not a practical, but a mere physio- 
logical one, which was not yet settled. He defied any man, ac- 
customed to microscopical investigation of the grey matter, to 
find one bit of it in which there were not white nerve-tubes. 
The grey matter itself had nerve-cells, with a slight quantity of 
_ white nerve-tubes interspersed everywhere: therefore the ques- 
tion was not settled by saying that the grey matter conducted 
sensation. Passing this by, however, as a subject for future 
investigation, Dr. Hall would merely say that it had escaped 
Mr. Waters's recollection that this was not the first occasion 
upon which an address upon the physiology of the nervous 
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system had been given to the Association. Mr. Ransome, of 
Manchester, and Dr. Charles Henry were appointed a physiolo- 
logical committee to report upon the subject of neuro-physio- 
logy; and the latter, to whom Mr. Ransome entirely left the 
matter, had communicated a most excellent address upon the 
subject, which was to be found in the Transactions of the Asso- 
ciation. It was not, however, a matter of regret that this should 
have escaped Mr. Waters’s attention, for otherwise he might 
have been prevented giving them that eloquent, clear, and com- 
plete summary of the subject, to which they had listened with 
so much gratification. [Loud applause.] He moved— 

“That the best thanks of the meeting be offered to Mr. 
Waters for his excellent address, and that he be requested to 
allow it to be published.” 

Dr. MarxHam (London), in seconding the resolution, paid a 
tribute to the genius of Claude Bernard and Brown-Séquard, 
whose discoveries, he believed, would be most valuable and use- 
ful to the pathologist; for, after all, it was by means of patho- 
logy that they would be enabled to acquire a thorough know- 
ledge of the various diseases, and build up a true system of 
medical science. Dr. Markham eulogised the skill and accuracy 
with which Mr. Waters had handled the subject. 

Mr. Waters, in responding, said that the existence of white 
fibres in the central portion of the spinal cord had not escaped 
his attention, and that his paper included a reference to the 
subject; but he had omitted it for want of time. He quite 
agreed with Dr. Markham with regard to the great accuracy of 
Brown-Sequard’s experiments, many of which he had had the 
honour to witness. 

PAPERS AND CASES. 


The following papers were then read :— 
Retroversion of the Gravid Uterus. By T. Sxryver, M.D. 
Case of Cerebral or Subjective Vision. By W. Camps, M.D. 


VOTES OF THANKS. 


The following motions were then unanimously carried :— 

Dr. Rourx (London) moved, and Mr, Coteman ( Wolverhamp- 
ton) seconded— 

“ That the thanks of the Association be given to those gentle- 
men who have contributed papers and cases at this meeting.” 

Mr. Prorert (London ) moved,and Mr. Morris ( Gildersome) 
seconded— 

“That the cordial thanks of this meeting be given to the 
Council of the Medical Institution of Liverpool for the cour- 
teous manner in which they have placed it at the disposal of 
the Association.” 

Dr. Evanson (Torquay) moved, and Mr, Newnnam (Tun- 
bridge Wells) seconded— 

“That the cordial thanks of this meeting be given to Dr. 
Vose, the President, for the very able manner in which he has 
conducted the meetings of the Association.” 


EXCURSION ON THE MERSEY. 

After the business of the meeting was concluded, a number 
of the members made an excursion on the river in the Jackall 
steamer, which had been placed at the disposal of the Associa- 
tion by the liberality of Mr. McIver, a Liverpool merchant. 


THE DINNER. 


The Dinner took place at the Adelphi Hotel, at 6 p.m. 
Nearly a hundred members were present. The President, Dr. 
Vose, occupied the chair, being supported by the Bishop of 
Chester, Sir C. Hastings, W. Newnham, Esq., Colonel Smyth, 
R. Hutchinson, Esq., etc. Dr. Radclyffe Hall and Mr. Ellis 
Jones officiated as Vice-Chairmen. 

Grace having been said after dinner by the Lord Bishop of 
Chester— 

The Cuarrman proposed “ Her Majesty the Queen, Duchess 
of Lancaster”; and “ The Prince Consort, the Prince of Wales, 
and the other members of the Royal Family”. 

Both toasts were duly honoured. 

The Cuarrman. We are this day honoured by the presence 
of a right reverend prelate, of whose early academical distinc- 
tion, and subsequent eminence as the head of a house in the 
University of Cambridge, I need not remind you. Nor need I 
detain you by dwelling upon the success with which he dedi- 
cates what remains to him of leisure after the performance of 
his sacred functions and his senatorial duties in promoting the 
interests of literature and science. [Hear, hear.] We of 
Liverpool well remember how, when the festival took place in 
commemoration of the birth of Roscoe, our bishop was there ; 
and when the banquet was given to Mr. Brown, the founder of 
our Free Library, our bishop was there also. [Cheers.] And 
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we all remember the delight and the instruction which we de- 
rived from listening to his speeches upon both these occasions. 
Without further comment, I give you ‘“‘ The Lord Bishop of 
Chester, and the Clergy of his Disease”. [Loud applause.] 
The BisHop or CHESTER (who was received on rising with a 
burst of applause) said: Mr. President and gentlemen, I 
assure you I hardly know how to express the manner in which 
I feel the kindness of your welcome. I am very frequently a 
visitor to Liverpool, and am greeted at the meetings of my 
friends with tokens of their kindness and good will; but among 
so many gentlemen as I find assembled here, and to whom I 
must be comparatively a stranger, I must say that I was not 
— for the kindness and heartiness of the welcome you 
ave given me, and I thank you from my heart for it. I ascribe 
it, indeed, in great measure, to the kindness of the manner in 
which your President spoke of me. But as the clergy of the 
diocese have been coupled with my name, let me first say I 
thank you for them; and that I not only do that, but heartily 
join myself in any compliment, or any mark of respect which 
any assemblage of gentlemen can ever pay to the clergy of my 
diocese. [Applause.] Ido not think there is a set of public 
men in the kingdom working more zealously, more laboriously, 
more truly, and, on the whole, with less of earthly reward, than 
the clergy of this diocese. Do not be alarmed, and think that 
I am going to make such a speech as your President recollects 
I made on some other occasions. [Laughter.] But let me 
still say a word. In the first place, I wish to thank you for the 
kindness you showed me in inviting me to your dinner. The 
first intimation I had of it was made to me, a good many 
weeks ago, at the request of the local committee here, through 
my friend Dr. Waters of Chester; and I hope it will not be 
taken amiss if I say from my heart that it was an additional 
gratification to me that the message came to me through one 
for whom I personally entertain so sincere and high a regard 
[hear, hear]}—not merely on account of his professional emi- 
nence—not even on account of the kindness he has ever shown 
to the members of my own family when any of us have, hap- 
pily only for slight matters, needed his medical help—not 
merely for that, but for the kindness and the benevolence 
which, in the exercise of his profession, he shows in Chester 
(as I myself can testify from my own knowledge) to many 
and many poor families from whom he can look for no return 
except gratitude and thanks, [Applause.] May I say that,in 
accepting your invitation, I wish not only to show my sense of 
the honour you have done me, but also, if I may add a single 
word without wearying you, to show what feelings of sympathy 
I have for your noble profession? There is at least one great 
feature of resemblance between your profession and that to 
which I myself belong—they are both directed to the allevia- 
tion of the sufferings and the sorrows of mankind. [Applause.] 
It is your happy privilege more than ours to see the fruits of 
your success in a visible and palpable and unmistakable way, 
in which the minister of religion is not permitted generally to 
see his. At your first eutrance into a house, you find all sad- 
ness—silence—gloom—apprehension. When, after the suc- 
cessful exercise of your skill, you leave it, there is sunshine 
again in the dwelling—every eye brightened with joy—every 
voice full of gratitude and thanks; and I do not know, I cannot 
conceive, what nobler reward a man of humanity can desire— 
speaking of earthly rewards—than to have been the instru- 
ment of such a change as that from sorrow to joy. [Applause, } 
But, my friends, the minister of religion may be, under God, 
the blessed instrument of a change as real, as great; but then 
it is a change which does not lie upon the surface. It is rooted 
in the inner man; it is known only in its reality and extent to 
the individual who feels the change within himself, and to the 
God who sees in secret and sees the heart. The minister does 
not see his own success. Our ministry is in that respect a 
work not of sight, but of faith. Yet it is a glorious ministry. 
It keeps pace with your own through the whole course of 
human life in mitigating human sufferings and sorrows. Yet, 
let me say, there may be one advantage on the side of our pro- 
fession. At the close of life, when your skill and your hu- 
manity can avail you no more, our office over them does not 
lose its power. Nay, there even more than ever it asserts and 
vindicates its power, and cheers even the bed of death with 
hopes which reach beyond the grave. I hope from my heart 
that two professions linked together as ours are for objects so 
congenial, so noble, so humane, I might almost say so divine, 
will always be united also by sentiments of personal friendship 
and of mutual kindness and good-will between the members of 
them both. [Cheers.] On that account, I thank you for the 
gratification it has been to me to join you here this day, and to 


make some little excuse for having, I fear, said more than an 
after dinner conversation could warrant. [Loud applause.]} 

The Cuarrmay, in giving the toast of “The Army and Navy,” 
said it was not fora mere civilian like himself to dilate upon 
the historical services of the noble profession, which chro- 
nicled among their achievements such victories as those of 
Trafalgar and Waterloo, and which were so laboriously 
devoted to the defence of England and her dependencies from 
the equator to the pole. [Cheers.] But it was not merely as 
an Englishman, that upon such an occasion as the present he 
ventured to allude to the army and navy. As a member of the 
medical profession, he felt an esprit de corps as it were in con- 
nexion with those services. The members of the medical pro- 
fession could not forget that some of the most illustrious phy- 
sicians and surgeons who ever adorned the annals of their 
science had been, to use an ordinary phrase, bred in the army 
and navy. [Cheers.] He might venture to recapitulate two or 
three names which could scarcely be too often mentioned. 
They all knew that Sir Hans Sloane, who succeeded Sir 
Isaac Newton, as President of the Royal Society, and who was 
the founder of the British Museum, was physician general to 
the army. [Hear, hear] They all knew that Sir John Pringle, 
also President of the Royal Society, was a physician in the 
army. None of them had ever forgotten that John Hunter, 
whose name he need only mention, was an army surgeon. 
[Cheers.] They all knew that Sir Gilbert Blane was physician- 
general in the navy; that the late Mr. Guthrie was an army 
surgeon; and that Sir Philip Crampton was surgeon-general to 
the forces in Ireland. [Hear, hear.] He therefore gave them 
with all his heart, the “ Army and Navy,” and joined with the 
toast the names of Colonel Smythe and Dr. Wood. [Cheers.] 

CoLonEL SmyTHE said, he responded with pleasure to the 
toast which had been so enthusiastically received by the 
meeting. He was sure the British army would always meet 
with such a reception among Euglishmen, as they had just 
given it. He was perfectly satisfied that the British army 
would always prove itself an efficient body, wherever it might 
be ordered to go for the service of the country. [Cheers.] 

Dr. Woop responded on behalf of the navy, whose history he 
observed was connected with the growth of the extensive 
colonial empire of England. It had lately been greatly in- 
creased, not only in extent, but in efficiency, and would not be 
found wanting whenever the country called upon it. [Cheers.] 
Among the great improvements effected in regard to it, was 
that of the condition of the medical profession, which was 
placed in a better position as regarded rank and emoluments. 
The profession was much indebted to Sir John Pakington for 
these improvements. [Cheers.] No one present was more 
convinced than he (Dr. Wood) was of the great good the 
medical association had done and would still do by extendin 
the bounds of medical science, and creating harmony rn | 
unanimity among the members of the profession. [ Hear, hear.] 

The Bisnop or Cuester: I have the great privilege of rising 
to do what I am sure every gentleman in the room will envy me, 
when he hears the toast I have to propose; and which 
happily does not need you to dread any long speech from me, 
for nothing can add to the announcement of the toast itself. 
It is the health of the “ President of the Association.” [Cheers.] 
It is a very great gratification to me to propose his health, 
because I know that my friend is in the foremost rank of his 
profession, in this great town of Liverpool. [Hear, hear.] I 
know that he is in the foremost rank of men of integrity and 
honour; and I know—I should know it if it were only from 
the genial, hearty kindness with which he welcomed me to-day, 
and made me feel at home the moment I was athis side. Iam 
sure that his genial and social qualities of heart, as much as 
his professional eminence, have endeared him to the members 
of his profession, and to the people of Liverpool. | Cheers.} 
A sufficient proof of the high estimation in which he is held, is 
found in the fact of his holding the office he does, as your 
president upon this occasion. It is a noble thing to be placed 
in a high position, as in England we see men placed, by the 
free choice and spontaneous demonstration of the respect and 
confidence which the election to such an officeimplies. (Hear, 
hear.) I do not know anything of which a gentleman in 
England ought to be more proud, than to feel himself in such 
a position as your president holds among you at present, I 
only wish upon one account that this toast had fallen to some 
member of your profession to propose, because he might have 
done what I cannot do; he might have spoken of points of 
detail to show the manner in which the president conducted 
these meetings, to the services he rendered, and the kindness 
he showed, I am unable to do this in detail; but I have a con- 
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fidence that every one of you feel it all so well in your hearts, 
and know it so thoroughly, as not to need any speaker to detail 
it. I hope, therefore, that that defect, unavoidable in me, is 
more than supplied by what you all feel and know yourselves 
of your president, in your own hearts, feelings, and affections. 
[Applause.] I beg, therefore, to propose, with my most hearty 
thanks for his friendly and kind welcome, and with all the 
respect I have ever been led to entertain for him—for often as 
I have heard his name mentioned in Liverpool, where I so fre- 
quently am, I never heard it mentioned but with honour and 
respect—the health of your President, and to ask you to drink 
it with all the honours you could show upon such an occasion. 
[Loud applause.} 

The Cuarrman said he was so entirely overwhelmed by the 
terms in which the right reverend prelate had spoken of him, 
that he thought in attempting a reply the better part of valour 
would be discretion. The jess he said the better, fearing that 
he might fall in their estimation after he had been placed by 
the Bishop in so high a position. [Laughter.] He had simply 
to say that he thanked his Lordship for the extraordinarily 
kind manner in which he had proposed his health, and also 
the meeting for the very enthusiastic and really quite over- 
whelming manner in which they had received it. [Loud 

he CHarrMAN said the next toast he had to propose was 
the health of the gentleman who presided over the councils 
of the busiest port in the world. [Hear, hear.] They had 
all heard of Tyre and Sidon, Carthage, Alexandria, and Venice, 
as ports; but there was no business transacted in those ports 
in comparison with the business of the port of Liverpool. 
(Hear, hear, and laughter.) They would all readily see that 
the gentleman he had in view was “the Mayor of Liverpool.” 
{Cheers.) He believed he might venture to say that he was 
deputed by his worship the Mayor of Liverpool to announce 
his great regret that he could not appear among them, as he 
had anticipated, that evening. They had all seen how kindly 
and hospitably his worship had gone through the duties of 
entertainment in the morning. [Hear, hear, and cheers.] Not 
a word escaped him in reference to his own personal state of 
feeling at the time; but when he (the Chairman) was about to 
leave the Town Hall, the Mayor whispered to him that he 
should not be able to dine with the Association that day, for he 
was quite an invalid, suffering very much, and would be quite 
unable to make his appearance; they would all perceive, there- 
fore, the suffering the Mayor went through in order to do them 
the honours of the municipality. [Hear, and cheers.] He need 
not say how sincerely he regretted the cause of his worship’s 
absence. But there never was any occasion of the kind, per- 
haps, without its consolation. The consolation in this instance 
was that he felt himself unfettered to make one or two observa- 
tions in regard to the career of the Mayor, which he could 
scarcely venture to make in his presence. He thought it was 
his duty to state, as there were many strangers present, that the 
Mayor had been most singularly munificent in his charities 
during his year of office. The whole of his official salary—and 
he (the Chairman) was now drawing his information from the 
public press—had been dedicated to charitable purposes. 
{Cheers.] He hoped he should be excused for laying so much 
stress upon this, which could hardly be called, after all, merely 
private matter, a matter personal to the Mayor. He begged to 
propose as a toast * the Corporation of Liverpool”; and in the 
absence of the Mayor, he would connect with the toast the 
name of his friend Mr. Hutchison, a member of the Corpora- 
tion. [Cheers.] 

Mr. Rospert Hurcaison, in responding, said the Corpora- 
tion of Liverpool had of late effected some great and important 
improvements in the sanitary condition of the town. A great 
deal had been accomplished by the Sanitary Act, which was 
ably administered by one of the medical profession then present, 
Dr. Duncan, the medical officer of health, and Mr. Newlands, 
the borough engineer. So successful had been their efforts in 
the town that they had excited the sympathy, and drawn the 
attention, of other towns; and various deputations had been 
sent to see the working of their sanitary system. Some few 
months ago, attention had been called to Liverpool, through 
some public documents, as the most unhealthy town in the 
kingdom. There never was a greater fallacy disseminated, and by 
the inquiries which had been made, and which had been given 
forth to the public in pamphlets, published by the borough en- 
gineer, and Mr. McGowan, the deputy town clerk, it had been 
shown that, although some mortality might have occurred in 
some particular years when the range of mortality was greater 
than in other years; yet the range, upon the whole, was not 
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greater than might have been expected in so very large a town; 
and certainly not the ratio represented through the country by 
some documents. Very great changes had been made in the 
town, and were still going on. The drainage and sewerage of 
the town had been attended to, and conducted upon a very great 
and comprehensive plan, regardless of expense: and in a very 
few years he had no doubt that instead of having any reflections 
cast upon it on account of its sanitary condition, Liverpool 
would prove to be one of the healthiest, as well as the most 
important, towns in the whole of the empire. [Cheers.] The 
tonnage of the port, he might add, was fast encroaching upon 
that of the metropolis, and the exports of that town alone 
almost equalled the exports of the whole of the remainder of 
Great Britain put together. That fact spoke volumes to show 
the great strides which the town was making towards that emi- 
nent position which she might be expected to occupy in future 
years. [Hear, hear.] 

The Cuarrman: The next toast which has been given to me 
to propose is very much like giving a man to propose “ Our 
noble selves.” [Laughter.] I am requested to propose “ Pro- 
sperity to the British Medical Association, and Sir Charles 
Hastings.” [Cheers.] I really feel, as a member and an office- 
bearer of that great Association, some difficulty in saying any- 
thing panegyrical about it; but I suppose I must not say any- 
thing against it, and therefore, perhaps, the less I say the 
better; because any attempt on my part to give an account of 
the British Medical Association would only be most unworthily 
anticipating what you will hear with precision, with eloquence, 
and with effect, from our admirable friend, Sir Charles Hastings. 
[Loud cheers.] But, gentlemen, there are one or two facts 
which I think I may venture to recall to your recollection. This 
is the twenty-seventh meeting of the British Medical Associa- 
tion, and we now number considerably above two thousand 
members; while the first meeting, which took place in 1832, 
started from so small anumber as fifty members, and the whole 
of the success has been developed under the unwearied exer- 
tions and untiring auspices of Sir Charles Hastings. You 
know what he has done for medical science ; you know what he 
has done for the great principles of the Association ; you know 
how weak we were as individuals—how strong we are as a col- 
lective body; you know what little progress we made in the 
legislative requirements which were so imperatively needed for 
the safe conduct of the profession through the storms of the 
social and political world ; you know how utterly defeated the 
profession was, year after year, in all attempts to obtain State 
recognition, and those wholesome and salutary reforms which 
all professional bodies require ; you know how the tables have 
been turned at last, principally by the efforts of the Medical 
Association, backed by the untiring energy of our friend, Sir 
Charles Hastings. [Cheers.] I therefore propose to you, with 
my most cordial and heartfelt wishes for his long life and unin- 
terrupted health, the name of Sir Charles Hastings, in con- 
nection with the toast of Prosperity to the British Medical 
Association. [Cheers.]} 

The toast was drank with full honours. 

Sir Cuartes Hastixes in reply said: Mr. President, my 
Lord Bishop, and brether Members, the embarrassment which 
I have always felt in adequately expressing my sentiments of 
gratitude under circumstances like the present, is increased by 
the bursts of eloquence which I have heard from the previous 
speakers ; and I can only say that I am deeply indebted to 
you, and that I will endeavour hereafter to deserve your kind 
expressions towards me. Thus much for myself; but when I 
come to consider what I can say on behalf of the great Asso- 
ciation, whose twenty-seventh Anniversary we are now cele- 
brating in this modern Tyre, although I feel wholly inadequate 
to the task, I must attempt to express to you my feelings with 
regard to the present position and probable future of our As- 
sociation. Going back to the period of my life, now long past, 
when it first occurred to me to propose the formation of such 
an Association, I am lost in wonder at the success which has 
attended our efforts. Thirty years ago we were an isolated 
body, without mutual sympathy; and the provincial part of 
the profession, when this Association was instituted, was en- 
tirely unconnected with any feeling in the public mind that we 
were capable, as a body, of carrying forward the great principles 
of medical science, which it was our duty and honour to cul- 
tivate. Fortunately, however, the idea which I then formed 
was taken up by the profession. We were then scattered in 
number, disjointed, without form, and void. We were entirely 
unconnected with the State, and the great and the noble of the 
land scarcely knew of our existence as a great scientific body. 
Fortunately the times in which we fell were favourable to our 
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purpose, At that time a great impulse was first given in this 
country to scientific pursuits, and to the promotion by every 
means of the great principles of humanity. It was under 
these circumstances that we banded ourselves together as an 
Association, determined that no obstacle should prevent our 
final success. (Cheers.) You will recollect that, as a profes- 
sional body, we were then entirely neglected by the State, and 
driven to depend upon our own exertions. Under these cir- 
cumstances, during the last twenty-five years, we have been 
exerting ourselves to obtain a recognition from the State; and 
through those exertions we have succeeded in obtaining the 
Medical Act passed last year, and which has made the profes- 
sional body of the kingdom part and parcel of the State, and 
recognised it as the duty of the State to foster those objects 
which it is our duty and our pride to cultivate. ‘This is a 
matter of inexpressible importance, and I trust that we shall 
all of us live to see its beneficial results to the great interests 
of humanity. [Renewed applause.] However small may be 
the part which individually I have taken in the affairs of 
this Association, I shall aiways feel elevated with the idea that 
I have, even in so small a degree, assisted in the carrying out 
of these great and important principles. At the beginning of 
this meeting I announced my conviction that the time was 
come when it was incumbent upon me to resign the high trust 
which I held in connexion with this Association; and I must 
still emphatically declare my conviction that I shall soon be no 
longer able to do that for this Association which hitherto it 
has been my pride to do. In the results which have arisen 
from the Association, much must be attributed to the manner 
in which we have annually met in the various towns and com- 
munities of the kingdom, and to the cordiality with which we 
have been received. By the Mayor of this great city we have 
been received in a manner especially calculated to do us ho- 
nour, and to produce in the public mind the impression that 
we are working in a good cause. [Loud applause.] And, gentle- 
men, when we come to connect the great principles of huma- 
nity with the feeling of religious awe which every man must 
experience in approaching those principles which we have as a 
society to cultivate, and when we have listened to those ex- 
cellent sentences which have fallen from the Right Rev. 
Bishop of this diocese, can we doubt the great benefits likely 
to result from the cultivation of the objects of this society in 
connexion with those great religious truths, which it has been 
the duty and glory of the Right Rev. Bishop on this occasion 
to bring before you. [Loud applause.] I am ashamed to have 
thus detained you; but I have been hurried along by feelings 
of too high a character to be expressed in human language. I 
do earnestly trust, however, that the honourable career of this 
Association may be in accordance with its beginning and its 
progress. Thus, and thus only, shall we be worthy of the high 
position to which we are called: thus and thus only shall we 
be worthy to cultivate those high religious feelings which the 
Bishop has this evening demonstrated. In conclusion, Sir 
Charles Hastings expressed the great obligations which he felt 
to the Association, and trusted that so long as he maintained 
his present position he would not be found unworthy of it. 
[Loud applause.) 
~ Sir Joun Fores proposed “ the Benevolent Fund”, coupling 
the toast with the name of Mr. Newnham. The institution, he 
said, had proved itself so admirable, and so extremely valuable 
to the decayed and unhappy members of their profession, that 
jt was unnecessary for him to say ore word in its favour. The 
amount of good which it had done was incalculably great. With 
regard to Mr. Newnham, though he was not the institutor of 
the Fund, yet they all knew that for the last twenty years he 
had been its chief promoter and supporter; and that, during 
this time, its funds had increased from a mere trifle to the 
handsome sum of more than £1000 annually. Like himself 
(the speaker), Mr. Newnham was now rather the worse for 
wear; and, for the last few years, the Society had not derived 
the same advantage from his assistance as formerly: but Sir 
John was quite sure that, if the good wishes of his brethren 
could influence Mr. Newnham’s health and strength, he would 
be one of the strongest and longest-lived men amongst them. 
[Applause.]} 

Mr. Newnuam, in a few brief sentences, returned thanks; 
expressing the pleasure which he felt that the Society had 
effected so large an amount of good amongst the widows and 
orphans of those who had been engaged in the profession. 

Mr. Exuts Jones: I have much pleasure in rising to propose 
a toast which has been placed in my hands, and to which I am 
sure all will respond, in proportion to its importance. Only a 
few years since, there was no institution in this country for the 


purpose of receiving those members of our profession who were 
compelled to seek a place of refuge in their declining years. 
But, through the instrumentality of a benevolent individual 
now present, that desideratum has been provided in the noble 
building erected at Epsom, under the denomination of the 
Royal Medical Benevolent College. Not only are the decayed 
members of the profession, but also their widows, received and 
provided with every necessary of life; and every attention is 
paid to make them comfortable; so that their minds may be 
as much relieved as possible under their circumstances. And 
not only this, but it also provides for the education of the sons 
of medical men, who are, under certain circumstances, received 
into the institution without any fee whatever. The education 
given here is equal to that afforded in our great public schools, 
such as Harrow or Rugby. All this design is mainly, if not 
entirely, due to Mr. Propert; and I am sure that all present 
will appreciate so laudable a philanthropy as that which he has 
exhibited. It is an example to all of us to do allin our power to 
further his noble project, by contributing our collective and 
individual assistance, so as to perpetuate and increase the use- 
fulness of this excellent institution. Mr. Ellis Jones concluded 
by proposing “ prosperity to the Royal Medical Benevolent 
College”, coupling with the toast the name of Mr. Propert. 

Mr. Propert said, he felt deeply grateful for the high terms 
in which his name had been mentioned, and for the manner in 
which the meeting had acknowledged the services of a poor 
Welshman. But he had only been the humble instrument in 
the hands of a higher power. The College was now in a flou- 
rishing condition; but the maintenance of its prosperity rested 
with the profession. It was now the profession’s; and he em- 
phatically and earnestly caHed on all present to support it, 
individually and collectively. Lord Auckland, who lately 
visited the College, had expressed his astonishment and grati- 
fication at its rapid success; and had said he could not have 
believed it possible that so flourishing an institution should 
have remained unknown to him. Eight of the boys had gone 
up to Apothecaries’ Hall in one year to undergo their preli- 
minary examination, and all passed with great éclat ; while 
two, who went recently to the London University, came off 
with first-class honours. [Cheers.] 

Dr. HeEywoop-THomson proposed “ Success to the BririsH 
Mepicat JournaL and Dr. Wynter.” He dwelt upon the great 
importance to such an institution as the Association, to have a 
Journal which fairly, honestly, and judiciously represented the 
views and interests of the body, and was conducted in such a 
manner as to give satisfaction to the great mass of those who 
contributed to its support, and to its literary success. Those 
who were in the habit of receiving the Journal must see, by 
comparing it with other medical publications, the high position 
which it took. The amount of work which it entailed upon Dr. 
Wynter must be incalculable. Any man at all connected with 
literary pursuits, or who had the friendship of journalists, must 
know how difficult it was to suit the feelings or meet the wishes 
of a great body of contributors. He was sure they must all 
admit that Dr. Wynter had successfully endeavoured to meet 
the views of the profession. [Hear.] They all knew that an 
army without a general, or a fleet without an admiral, was of 
no use. Dr. Wynter was their admiral or general; and he had 
conducted their affairs with the utmost ability and impartiality, 
and to the full satisfaction of them all. The successful result 
of his labours would be abundantly proved by comparing the 
JouRNAL with any other medical publication, British or foreign. 
Hear, hear.]} 

Dr. WynTER, in responding, said that when, four or five 
years ago, he was elected Editor of the Journat, he thought it 
extremely honourable and agreeable; but he was no sooner 
elected than his friends came around him by twos and threes, 
telling him that he could not have known what he was about 
to accept the post, and that he never would have a moment’s 
peace again. He began to think he would have no bed of roses, 
and that he had deliberately walked into a hornet’s nest. 
[Laughter.] Since then four years had passed, and he had 
certainly not yet met with the hornets. [Cheers and laughter.} 
On the contrary, he had met with great consideration and kind- 
ness from every member of the profession. It was impossible, of 
course, that two thousand gentlemen could agree about the man- 
ner in which the JourNnaL ought to be conducted ; but he hoped 
that, when his health was drunk, any offences he had committed 
during the year might be held to be condoned. (Cheers.] 
He believed the Journan to be a tie-beam of the Associa- 
tion. The Branches of the Association had spread so widely, 
that the north could never know what the south did, or the 
east know what the west did, unless they had the Journat as 
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common centre through which all could express their opinions 
and interchange their ideas. [Hear, hear. | 

Dr. Rapciyrre Hatt proposed the health of “ The Readers 

of Addresses”. He said, when they came to visit a great town 
like Liverpool, where on every side they were surrounded by 
the evidences of human industry and activity and the highest 
aspect of commercial greatness, and where they experienced 
the munificent hospitality of the “merchant princes”, they 
could appreciate fully the importance of what he might term 
the auxiliary element of their annual gatherings. When they 
considered the social tone, the cordiality of feeling, and the 
unanimity of sentiment, which pervaded these meetings ; where 
they greeted old friends and made new ones; where they con- 
verted mere familiarity with character into the intimacy of 
personal acquaintance, and exchanged the sentiment of mere 
general respect for that of actual personal esteem—herein 
they saw the full value of the social element of their Associa- 
tion. [Applause.] But there was another element necessary 
to the advancement of this great Association—the intellectual 
element. All honour to those who, unwearied, led them on in 
their intellectual movement. [Cheers.] He would be the last 
to subscribe to the doctrine of one who had been termed the 
great modern apostle of civilisation, in saying that to the intel- 
lect, and to the intellect alone, all human progress was and 
had been due ; for the very existence of this Association proved 
the practical refutation of such a specious sophism, if it ought 
even to be termed specious. If they looked at the progress 
which they had made, they would see that the warm social 
feelings of the heart had hitherto conduced as much as any 
other element to their progress, [Applause.] Were not the 
highest amongst them also the best? ([Cheers.] Could they 
think of those to whom they had been indebted for the intel- 
lectual treats on that auspicious occasion, and not be struck with 
the truth of this fact? He need not use terms of commendation 
dn referring to Dr. Waters, who had given the Address in 
Medicine [applause]; nor, in the town of Liverpool, was it 
necessary to say that they had another illustration of intellect 
and goodness, when he mentioned the name of Mr. Waters, 
who had delivered that morning so philosophical and excellent 
a discourse in physiology. [Loud applause.] Even from his 
comparatively brief acquaintance with Mr. Waters, he felt 
justftied in the assertion that all who knew him would declare 
that it was as much to the qualities of his heart as to the high 
qualities of his intellect that his present position and the 
-esteem of his fellow medical men in Liverpool were due. If 
he (Dr. Hall) might take the liberty of using a.mere verbal 
alliteration, he should say that the highest intellectual treat 
derived during their present re-union was from “ the meeting 
of the Waters”. [Enthusiastic applause. 

Dr. Waters, in responding, said, that though he had been 
unexpectedly called upon to deliver an address, he had per- 
formed the duty to the best of his ability, and from the belief 
that each member of the Association, however moderate his 
stock of knowledge, should, when called upon, not hesitate to 
communicate any ideas which might tend in some degree to 
advance the progress of medical science. With regard to the 
doctrine of fevers, he had introduced views, which in the 
present day did not receive that acceptance which they for- 
merly obtained, but he felt that there would be an advantage to 
the profession if the subject were more fully considered. On 
settling in this country, he had sought an early opportunity 
of joining the Association, and he was now happy to testify to 
tthe advantage which he had derived from intercourse with its 
members. [Applause.) He believed the Association would in 
fature exert a still greater influence for good amongst the pro- 
fession. In conclusion, Dr. Waters paid a tribute to the zeal, 

devotion, and self sacrifice manifested by members of their pro- 
fession in foreign countries, and particularly in the British 
colonies, mentioning as a bright example the name of Dr. 
‘Livingstone. [Applause.] He could not sit down without 
weferring to the manner in which the Lord Bishop had been 
pleased to bring his name before the meeting; and he felt the 
deep responsibility which it imposed upon him to make every 
-effort to merit this eulogy. [Applause.] 

Mr. Waters (Liverpool) briefly acknowledged the toast 
on his own behalf. 

The Cuarrman, after stating that they were indebted for 
their agreeable excursion upon the river to the liberality of 
Mr. Mclver, a Liverpool merchant, proposed that gentleman’s 
health, which was honoured amid loud applause. 

_ Sir Cuartes Hastines proposed the health of the “ Recep- 
tion Committee,” coupling the toast with the name of Mr. 
Waters, of Liverpool. Sir Charles said he had attended all the 


meetings of the Association, and he could state with confidence, 
that on no occasion had the preparations been better made than 
in Liverpool. Their meeting had been anextremely successful 
one, and a large measure of this success was owing to the pre- 
liminary arrangements made by the Reception Committee, in 
which arrangements Mr. Waters had been indefatigable. 
(Applause. ] 

Mr. WareERs, in responding, said that it had been the desire 
of every member of the Committee to receive the Association 
with the greatest cordiality, and he rejoiced to hear what had 
fallen from Sir Charles with regard to the success of the 
meeting. To a great extent, however, the meetings of the 
Association were independent for their interest upon localities 
and local arrangements; for there was an inherent power in 
their Association which would make their meetings prosperous 
and large, wherever they went. Briefly noticing the results of 
the past year as regarded their profession, Mr. Waters ob- 
served that the Medical Act must be regarded as an instalment 
of medical reform, and that this, with the improvement which 
had taken place with reference to medical officers in the public 
service, would alone prove the great importance and influence 
of their Association; and that it was not only making its way 
amongst the profession, but making its voice heard throughout 
the country. [Cheers.] Returning to the Liverpool visit, Mr. 
Waters said that, although Liverpool did not possess the great 
advantages and attractions presented to the student and the 
tourist by some of the places they had visited, yet he hoped 
that in visiting the different parts of the town, seeing the noble 
docks which lined the Mersey, and inspecting the local galleries 
of art, the members had found something to amuse as well as 
to instruct them. [Loud cheers.] 


This closed the business as well as the festivities of the 
session. 


Reports of Societies, 


OBSTETRICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
WEDNESDAY, 6TH, 1859. 
Epwarp Riepy, M.D., President, in the Chair. 


ELeveN Fellows were elected. Five gentlemen were also pro- 
prosed as candidates for admission into the Society, who will 
be balloted for at the next meeting of the Fellows, on the 5th 
of October. 


A FATAL CASE OF PUERPERAL PERITONITIS, COMPLICATED 
WITH CYSTIC DISEASE OF THE LEFT OVARY. 
BY R. U. WEST, M.D. 

Dr. WEsT was sent for on Friday, the 4th of March last, to 
see a patient who had been delivered, after an easy and rapid 
labour, three days previously, and who was said to be danger- 
ously ill with inflammation. On his arrival, he found the 
woman suffering from distension, with excessive pain and ten- 
derness of the abdomen, so that percussion could not be borne; 
the tongue was white and slimy; pulse 140, very small, and 
weak; there was headache, with delirium; and the counte- 
nance was wild and expressive of pain. There was milk in the 
breasts ; the lochia were checked; and she had had a rigor the 
previous day. The following prognosis was made—* She will 
die next Tuesday.” She was ordered a saline purgative, some 
calomel and opium, with fomentations, etc., and subsequently 
ammonia and wine. On Monday evening, March 7th, she 
died. 

At the post mortem examination, which was made on the 
following afternoon, a large ovarian cyst was found, the 
walls of which were black and gangrenous, the peritoneal 
coat of the small intestines was also seen to be in a similar 
condition. 

The paper concluded with a few general observations to 
show that this was a case of puerperal peritonitis, commencing 
about the third day after labour, and involving chiefly the 
peritoneal covering of an old-standing ovarian cyst. It was 
also remarked that this was not the first case of fatal puerperal 
feverin which Dr. West bad seen the milk continue in the breasts 
until death ; and hence, though this was an exceptional occur- 
rence, still we must not rely too much on it as constituting a 
favourable symptom. 

A discussion followed, in which Dr. Tanner, Mr. Battarp, 
and Dr. Rout took part. It was thought that, examining the 
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facts as detailed, there was no evidence to prove that the case 
was not one of simple inflammation of an ovarian cyst, instead 
of puerperal fever; while the prognosis which was given ap- 
peared somewhat extraordinary. 


SUDDEN DEATH FROM OCCLUSION OF THE PULMONARY 
ARTERIES AFTER PARTURITION. 
BY DRAPER MACKINDER, M.D. 

Two cases were detailed which had recently occurred in Dr 
MackinpEr’s practice. In the first, the patient was thirty-two 
years of age, and had been delivered of her second child after 
a natural and easy labour. Seventeen days afterwards, while 
apparently in good health, she rose up convulsively, said she 
was choking, and died. On subsequently examining the body, 
a large branching fibrinous plug was found completely stopping 
up the right pulmonary artery and its immediate ramifications; 
while the entrance to the left pulmonary artery gave lodgment 
to a large and tolerably firm concretion. The heart was rather 
thin, and the lungs were slightly congested; but there was no 
further trace of disease about the body. 

In the second instance, the patient had an easy labour, and, 
for afew days afterwards, all appeared to progress favourably, 
when she imprudently left her bedroom and exposed herself to 
cold. Shortly afterwards she was seized with difiiculty of breath- 
ing, gasping, and cold clammy sweats, from which death relieved 
her in twenty minutes. Permission to make a post mortem ex- 
amination could not be obtained, and hence it could only be 
surmised that the fatal event was due to the plugging up of 
some important but smaller vessel than those found obliterated 
in the first example. 

Dr. Graity Hewrrt stated that an elaborate essay on sud- 
den death during the puerperal state had been recently pub- 
lished in the Memoirs of the Imperial Academy of Medicine 
of Paris; but the author of that essay had not thrown any 
considerable light on the interesting question of the cause of 
death under these circumstances. The case of the Duchess de 
Nemours, who died from plugging of the pulmonary artery, 
would be in the recollection of the Fellows of the Society. 
From personal inspection of the clot, he was able to state that 
in that case the clot occupied the pulmonary artery and several 
of its ramifications, and was so firm that it could not have 
been formed subsequently to death. Respecting those cases in 
which sudden death during the puerperal state was connected 
with the presence of coagula in the pulmonary artery, he would 
hazard the following supposition as to the causes which lead to 
the coagulation: The blood was so altered in the pregnant 
woman as to favour coagulation, in the first place; and, in 
the second place, the maintenance of the recumbent position, 
usually rigidly enforced by the medical attendant during seve- 
ral days after labour, favoured the stagnation of the blood in 
the heart and chest. It was not unreasonable to suppose that 
these circumstances had much to do with the occurrence of this 
fatal accident. 

Dr. Priestixry recommended that in all cases of sudden 
death from occlusion of the pulmonary artery, an attempt 
should be made, not only to give an accurate account of the 
thoracic organs, but also of the condition of the uterus and 
appendages, more especially of the blood-vessels and lymphatics. 
The researches of Virchow on this subject had conclusively 
shown the connection between emboli formed in the uterine 
veins, and plugs found in pulmonary arteries; the value of 
reports on such cases would therefore be greatly enhanced if 
the investigation were carried further than the immediate seat 
of obstruction. He thought it not improbable that in chloro- 
anemic conditions of the system, when there is an increase of 
fibrine in the blood, a very small amount of acrid material 
generated in or near the uterus, and added to the blood circu- 
lating in the vessels, might cause deposition of the fibrine, and 
consequent occlusion of the vessels. 


A CASE OF LABOUR COMPLICATED WITH FIBROUS TUMOUR OF 
THE UTERUS: DELIVERY BY LONG FORCEPS, ETC. 
BY W. 0. PRIESTLEY, M.D. 

The author stated that in 1858 he had been consulted by the 
wife of a professional friend, who was suffering from menor- 
rhagia, and to whom he recommended a plan of general treat- 
ment in the first instance; but no improvement taking place, 
the cervix uteri was dilated by sponge tents, and a cluster of 
vesicular polypi removed. No fibrous tumour or large polypus 
existed at the time, but an irregular nodule, about the size of 
a hazel-nut, projected into the uterine cavity at the junction of 
the cervix with the body of the organ. The lady soon after- 
wards became pregnant, and when labour supervened, the first 


stage was obstructed by the presence of a flattened mass in 
the lower segment of the uterus, which turned out to bea 
fibrous tumour, four inches in diameter, and more than an inch 
in thickness, situated exactly where the fibrous nodule had 
been discovered before pregnancy. The effect on the labour 
was to prevent the head descending on the os uteri, the entire 
uterus, with its contents, sinking low in the pelvis, and be- 
coming impacted there. Turning was considered impractica- 
ble; but the dilatable condition of the os uteri allowed the use 
of the long forceps, and delivery was thus effected without in- 
jury to the mother—a living child being produced. Subse- 
quently, during the involution of the uterus, the tumour was 
enucleated, and hung out of the uterus into the vagina. During 
this process the constitutional irritation and local pain were so 
great that it was found advisable to remove the tumour. This 
was done by the écraseur on the fourteenth day after delivery, 
and so much bleeding followed as to necessitate the use of the 
plug. Ultimately, the patient made a favourable recovery. 
The author believed the hemorrhage might have been less 
after the removal of the tumour, had the écraseur been used 
less rapidly. 


A CASE OF SPONTANEOUS RUPTURE OF AN OVARIAN SAC EXISTING 
WITH PREGNANCY, AND ITS SUCCESSFUL TERMINATION : 
AND A CASE OF SUPPOSED ABSENCE OF 
UTERUS AND OVARIES. 

BY CHARLES CLAY, M.D. 

With regard to the latter paper, Dr. Rrapy stated he had met 
in the course of his life, with several cases of deficient or absen, 
uterus. He had described two or three in the early numbers ot 
the Medical Times, as illustrations of one form of amenorrhe f 
the patients never having menstruated. Some of these casa, 
were accompanied with a defective or closed state of the vagines 
in others, there was merely a short vaginal canal, at the uppa 
extremity of which a small nodular body pointed out the: 
presence of a rudimentary uterus; in others, no trace of er 
uterus could be detected. In one case of a married womana 
where menstruation was regular, the vaginal walls were merely, 
adherent throughout their whole length. He fixed a globular 
sponge tent firmly between the labia by means of a T bandage, 
and having produced a slight separation, was enabled to con- 
tinue it up to the extremity of the canal, where a healthy uterus 
was found. ‘‘he patient returned immediately into the country, 
and he had heard nothing more of her. He remembered an 
extremely interesting case occurring some years ago at St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital. A young girl, seventeen years of age, 
had well-marked molimina menstrualia, but no catamenial dis- 
charge appeared. As these periodical attacks became more and 
more severe, with great constitutional disturbance, she came 
into the hospital. A congenital abnormal state of parts was 
found. The vagina formed an irregular bifid canal, without any 
os or cervix uteri. On further examination, it was found that 
the posterior wall of the bladder, at its lower half, was wanting, 
so that the vagina and bladder formed one cavity, divided at its 
upper portion by a crescentic septum. Behind the vagina, a 
hard, globular mass could be felt, which was punctured so as to 
permit of the escape of some retained menstrual fluid. Un- 
fortunately, the puncture healed, and the patient left the 

hospital. 


TWO CASES OF CRANIAT. BLOOD-SWELLING; WITH REMARKS ON 
THE NATURE OF THESE TUMOURS. 


BY EDWARD RIGBY, M.D. 


After relating the histories of two examples, the author pro- 
ceeded to show that these cases were not unfrequently mistaken 
for hernia cerebri, an exceedingly rare and dangerous mal- 
formation, and which never occurred on the parietal bone; but 
always over a fontanelle or a suture. On opening these cranial 
blood-swellings, they were found filled with dark, semi-fluid 
blood, beneath which the bone was healthy. The collection of 
blood was usually beneath the scalp and tendinous aponeurosis 
of the occipito-frontalis muscle, the bone being covered by its 
pericranium. Sometimes, though more rarely, the pericranium 
itself was elevated by the collection of sanguineous fluid ; and 
besides these two forms, other modifications of cranial blood- 
swelling had been described; but if they really did occur, they 
were exceedingly rare. Great misapprehension had been en- 
tertained by several authors respecting the progress of these 
tumours. Thus, it had been stated that much constitutional 
disturbance would be set up if this accumulation of blood were 
allowed to remain; that it would become putrid: that fever 


+ would result; that there would be danger of ulceration, slough- 


ing, etc. Henee it had been recommended to open these swell- 
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ings, and evacuate their contents, at an early period, before 
these changes could occur. But the success of these modes of 
treatment had been anything but encouraging, and hence Dr. 
Riesy advised that the practice of Professor Nagele should be 
followed. This consisted literally in doing nothing. As long 
as the infant remained healthy, the effusion would gradually 
be absorbed, so that by the time the child was a month old the 
tumour would have entirely disappeared. 


Editor's Petter Pox. 


INDIA MEDICAL SERVICE. 


Srr,—Some months have now elapsed since the new warrant 
was granted to the Medical Department of the Indian Army ; 
and since it was declared in your Jounnat to be insufficient to 
remedy the evils existing in the service. 

By the result of the late competition it is now seen that, in 
spite of the improvements in the service, the supply of medical 
officers falis short of the demand. A large number of candi- 
dates invariably compete at the Civil Service Examinations, and 
a small number at the Medical ; plainly showing that appoint- 
ments in the former service are highly prized, and that those 
in the latter are thought of little value. With the view of keep- 
ing up the numbers in the service, Government will, ere long, 
in all probability adopt one of three courses. First—Competi- 
tion may be given up, and the old system resumed. Secondly— 
Competition may be retained, and some appointments granted 
by favour. Thirdly—The Service may be improved. Should the 
first method be adopted, I fear that the old system would not 
be found to work well at the present time. The medical ser- 
vices of the English Army and Navy have lately been so much 
improved that most men appear to prefer entering either of 
them to serving in the Indian Army. Besides, by the old 
system the service was always under officered, notwithstanding 
the repeated remonstrances, from heads of departments in 
India, representing to the Home Government the harassing 
nature of the general duty to which young medical officers were 
for years subjected, in consequence of the paucity of their 
numbers. 

Should the second method be adopted, appointments must 
be given to men who are not up to the standard of those who 
pass at the competitive examination. 

The third method, namely, the further improvement of the 
Service, is in my opinion the only course to be pursued caleu- 
lated’ to induce a number of those in the professsion who are 
well educated to apply for appointments. Promotion ought to 
be granted about eight years earlier than at present is the case. 
The shameful condition of the retiring funds of Bengal and 
Bombay ought to be remedied, and the scale of Government 
retiring allowances ought to be restored to what it formerly 
was by being placed on an equality with that enjoyed by mili- 
tary officers. 

Trusting that you will excuse me for again trespassing on 
your space, I am, etc., ORIENTAL. 


July 27th 1859. 


WHAT MAY BE DONE BY THE MEDICAL 
REGISTER. 


Sm,—The appearance of the Medical Register constitutes 
an era in the history of the medical profession. Notwithstand- 
ing all that may be said against the inefficiency of the Medical 
Act by those who are more expecting than reasonable in their 
views, there can be no doubt but that it will achieve much 
good, and form the basis and groundwork of a more goodly 

ce. 

It now only remains for the profession to make use of their 
volume. It is a volume that can be made of much service, in- 
asmuch as it is of legal authority. In the first place, it may 
be desirable for the Registration Associations in different towns 
to inquire where the homeopathists, in their several localities, 
have acquired their diplomas, and whether such diplomas, or 
any of them were acquired subsequently to the practising of 
homeopathy. These points will be seen at once from the 
Register. In the cases, which are numerous, where degrees 
have been obtained by persons actually practising homeo- 
pathy at the time, it might be well to require from the uni- 
versity a repudiation of the graduate. It might further be 
thought advisable-to ask, by whose advice the Archbishop of 
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Canterbury confers “the doctorate” on homeopathic prac- 
titioners ? 

As everything now depends on the activity of local Associa- 
tions, instead of grumbling against the Act and the Register, 
let us be up and use them. 1 am, ete. 

A Voice FROM THE NorTH. 
July 1859, 


CAUSES OF DEATH FROM CHLOROFORM. 
Letter From C. Kipp, M.D. 

Sir,—In the Journat for July 23rd, my friend, Dr. Martin, 
in referring to the various causes of death from chloro- 
form, has the following passage. ‘ Death may be the result of 
a cause not hitherto especially pointed out—viz., the impres- 
sion made by the vapour upon the branches of the sympathetic 
and the vagus ramifying on the lining membrane of the air- 
passages, and communicated by them to the nerves of the 
heart; just as a blow on the epigastrium, or severe shocks to 
the nervous centres, cause sudden cessation of the heart’s ac- 
tion.” If this remained in the mild obscurity of a thesis at 
Cambridge, it would be all right, but as it tends to show that I 
have not especially pointed out this idea as well as M. Brown- 
Séquard, it requires a word of comment. It is an opinion I 
was laughed at for holding more than a year ago in a Dublin 
journal, and is referred to in extenso in my Manual, published 
this month. I hope I shall not be deemed captious in dwelling 
on such trifles; but those who have worked hard at chloroform 
do not like to see so many new ideas starting up, which in 
reality are old ideas, if men would read the journals. 

I an, ete., Kipp. 
Sackville Street, Piccadilly, July 27th. 


Medical Aetvs. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, AND 
APPOINTMENTS. 


* In these lists, an asterisk is prefixed to the names of Members of the 
Association. 


BIRTHS. 
Exuts. On July 31, at Bristol, the wife of *R. W. Ellis, Esq., 
surgeon, of a daughter. 
Kircour. On July 31, at Castletown, Isle of Man, the wife of 
*J.S. Kilgour, M.D., of a daughter. 
Worsere. On July 26, at Riverhead, Sevenoaks, the wife of 
*J. L. Worship, Esq., surgeon, of a son. 


DEATHS. 

Coxyotry. On July 29, at Brighton, aged four months, Richard 
Matthew, infart son of *G.S. Connolly, Esq., surgeon, of 
Bourton, Gloucestershire. 

Exuis, James, Esq., surgeon, at the Falklands, South America, 
aged 31, ou March 12. 

Hanks. On July 28, aged 3 years, Clara Frances, youngest 
daughter of *H. Hanks, Esq., Surgeon, of Mile End Road. 
*Isaacson, Wotton, Esq., surgeon, at Huntingdon, aged 45, oa 

July 24. 
*Livc, H. F., Esq., surgeon, of Stogumber, Somerset, lately. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTICE.—Dr. Wynter will feel obliged if the Associates will address 
all Post Office Orders in payment of Subscriptions, to the Publisher, 
Mr. Thomas JoHN HoNEYMAN, 37, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, W.C., “ Bloomsbury Lranch”; and he would also feel 
obliged by their sending all communications respecting the non-receipt of 
the Journal, to the same address; as both these matters are out of the 
province of the Editor. 


POSTAGE OF MANUSCRIPT AND PRINTED MATTER. 

Any amount of manuscript or printed matter, singly or together, provided 
it contains nothing in the form of a written letter, is transmitted through 
the post, in packets open at the ends, at the following rates: not exceeding 
4 ounces, one penny; above 4 and not exceeding 8 ounces, twopence; above 
8 ounces and not exceeding 1 pound, fourpence; for every additional half- 
pound or under, twopence. 


Communications have been received from:—Mr. B. W. Brown; Dr. TILT; _ 
Mr. B. Reev; Ortenrat; A Voice THE Mr. W. F. CLeve- 
LAND; F.R.C.S.Enc.; Dr. W. Garstang; Mr. C. Leonarp; Dr. C. L. 
Rozsertson; Dr. Vose; Dr. G. M. Humpnry; Dr. KE. Warers; Mr. Day- 
MAN; Dr. C. H. Jones; Mr. A. T. H. Waters; Mr. T. M. Srone; Mae 
Martin; and Dr, G. Pacer, 
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*Mirsom, G. P. H., Esq., surgeon, at Collumpton, Devon, lately. 
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